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THE MYSTERIOUS FACE. 
I am an old-fashioned old boy, and when I was a child, 
I was an old-fashioned young boy ; so of what fashion 
I really am it is hard to conjecture. I have tried to 
read Mr Thackeray’s works, but I do not think I 
quite understand them, not being literary, and feeling 
puzzled by satirical remarks, especially when I know 
beforehand that the author is a wit, and that I ought, 
therefore, to find a hidden meaning in every line: yet 
from what I have been able to make out, I should 
say that I was a fogy. Ido not belong to any club, 
though my means are comfortable; I live in London, 
and have often been asked whether I should like to join 
the Polynices or Artaxerxes. Well, I should like; and 
yet, you see, I could never exactly make up my mind, 
because I never have belonged to a club. No; there 
is a tavern I frequent, where the cook is most 
excellent, and where I dine daily at the same minute, 
in the same corner. Once that corner was usurped: I 
tried to dine at another table, in vain! I was unwell 
the next day, and had to take medicine; but the 
waiter, Charles, has been very careful ever since; and 
I believe, that rather than allow me to be subjected 
again to similar inconvenience, the proprietor would 
feed a succession of beggars, gratis, in that place for 
the entire afternoon, to keep it for me, just as noblemen 
with younger sons at college present octogenarians to 
their livings. Why must I dine in that particular 
corner? Because I always have done so. That unin- 
telligible remark about noblemen’s sons and livings is 
not mine, but my nephew Tom’s; Tom, whom I have 
employed to write out this account, from my dictation, 
insists on putting in his remarks, will ‘ touch up’ my 
narrative, as he calls it, and I do not quite like it ; no 
more do I like his slapping me so hard on the back, 
and rubbing down the calves of my trousers when 
Ihave been standing for some time with my back to 
a large fire; and I do not know why I should let him 
and everybody play upon me, but I always have. 
There is also a cigar divan to which I go every morn- 
ing at ten o'clock, and read the newspaper till half- 
past twelve, smoking during that time two cigars. 
One paper always lasts me the whole time, as I peruse 
every column; and yet, somehow, if any one in the 
course of the afternoon asks me about the news, I find 
it has all slipped out of my head. No, Tom, I am not 
asleep all the time; if I were, my cigar would go out, 
which it does not—often. I remember my childhood: 
we always had roast-beef and Yorkshire pudding 
on Saturdays, cold meat and fruit-pie on Sundays. I 
ean also call to mind my boyhood and school-days, 
for never have I in after-life been able to discover 


such toffy as that sold at the dame’s round the corner, 
or such open tarts as appertained to the pastry-cook’s 
higher up the street. I was about eighteen when 
I first discovered that earth possessed a charm, not 
indeed equal to eating and drinking, but only second- 
ary to those pleasures: the name of woman began to 
stir my heart; I indulged in reveries and poetical 
fancies; and often in the midst of the joys of some 
unusually piquant dish, have I thought how sweet it 
would be to see a fair form gracing the opposite seat, 
enhancing the flavour by her sympathy and, when 
there was enough for both, participation. 

When in the presence of ladies, however, I was 
bashful, embarrassed, awkward; I trod on their 
dresses, spilt scalding coffee down their backs, pulled 
all their music off the piano, split their fans, dropped 
and broke their smelling-bottles, and made myself 
generally disagreeable; so that I retired early from 
the field, and made up my mind to die an old bachelor. 
Still, I could not stifle a yearning towards beauty, 
which, after a while, took the settled form of a fancy 
for painting and sculpture; at least as far as those 
arts took the female face and form for their study. 
I never bought, but I pottered about sales and exhi- 
bitions, and spent hours daily in staring in at shop- 
windows, and turning over second-hand prints. The 
society of women’s pictures is certainly not so thrill- 
ing as direct communication with the real article; 
but then it is more comfortable—the bewitching smile 
in a painting never turns to a frown; the expression 
of the features fades not into bored apathy immedi- 
ately you are left alone with it. You have not got to 
tickle its vanity—you feel no jealousy when others 
gaze on it; on the contrary, the admiration of friends 
enhances your pleasure; and if you are poetically 
gifted, what charming scenes, tender and domestic— 
oh, how far above reality !—may the imagination con- 
jure up. Even I, who hate poetry—that is, I can’t 
read it, can’t make out what the writer is driving at 
—even I can fancy all sorts of things, and encounter 
all sorts of adventures while gazing at a good picture 
of a beautiful woman. I never came to understand 
anything about the art as an art, and it was some 
time before I picked up picture-slang. For instance, 
one day a friend came up to me at a sale, and inter- 
rupted my musings over a painting, by whispering: 
‘Are you thinking of bidding? Be warned, my dear 
fellow, and do not go high—quite a take in! not a 
Titian! by no means a Titian#’ ‘Perhaps not,’ I 
replied, ‘but very pretty; I doubt whether Titian 
herself had a better leg and ankle.’ Of course I came 
to know better than that, but still I am not yet a 
first-rate amateur. 
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It was when I was about thirty that I was very 
much struck one May-day by a face in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. It was that of a full-sized 
Judith, who was standing in a striking, if not strictly 
feminine attitude, with a bloody sword in one 
hand, a dripping head in the other, and her eyes 
turned up to heaven. That face fascinated me; I 
waited patiently till a seat opposite the picture was 
vacant, and then plumped myself down, and, heedless 
of the connoisseurs, country-cousins, and flirting 
couples, who trod on my toes, and hustled me on 
every side, there I sat and gazed my—— (No, Tom, 
that is not so elegant; scratch it out)—gazed to 
satiety (that is better). 

I was fascinated. Day after day did I return to 
feast my eyes upon that picture; and the R.A. was 
making quite a nice little competency out of me in 
shillings, when I began to find myself lying awake at 
night thinking of those upturned eyes, and, horrible 
symptom, my appetite shewed signs of feebleness. 
Having no fancy to become a second Pig, Pig (What’s 
his name, ‘Tom ?), Pigmealy’un, I left off my visits to 
Trafalgar Square; and as Ovid tells us the best 
remedy for love is to multiply the objects of our 
admiration—proving thereby that Hahnemann was 
not the first homeopathist—I patronised the exhi- 
bition in Pall Mall, determined to find a rival for 
Judith. In the first room there was nothing particular 
to arrest my attention; but the moment I entered 
the second, I was struck all of a heap by a Siren. 
No!—yes! it was! ‘The attitude was different, the 
expression was different, the dress was very different ; 
indeed, the present lady only wore her hair, which 
was fortunately very long and plentiful, but still 
there was the identical nose, the very charming chin, 
the same bewitching mouth. It was a fate, then; for 
how could two artists have struck out the same idea 
by chance? I left the room confused, bewildered ; 
and the waiter at Bob’s that day looked astonished 
when I told him I was ready for the Siren; nor was 
his surprise mitigated when I ordered a pint of 
Judith. I now no longer attempted to resist my 
destiny, but gave myself up to rapt seraphic contem- 
plation of the ideal (Ah, cabbage! Uncle has one of 
Bulwer Lytton’s books in his hand.—Tom), visiting 
one or other of the exhibitions every day until they 
closed, and then I felt a void in my existence I 
had never known before. I grew melancholy and 
dyspeptic, and consulted a medical-man, who pre- 
scribed complete change of scene; to obtain which I 
made up my mind to quit my native land, and take 
up my residence, for a fortnight, at Boulogne. I 
pass over the horrors, the perils, the miseries of the 
voyage, which lasted upwards of two fearful hours, 
and proceed to chronicle my extreme good-fortune in 
discovering a boarding-house where the hostess was 
English, the guests English and Irish, the servants 
English, and, oh! the cookery English. Here I took 
up my abode, and sought once more the distractions 
of society—that is, I played Pope Joan with the old 
ladies for counters at a penny the dozen; I walked 
on the pier, and saw the people bathing, and the 
packets come in; and I subscribed to the Etablisse- 
ment des Bains, and sat in a corner on the ball-nights. 
Piunged in this vortex of dissipation, the face which 
had so long haunted me began to fade from my 
remembrance, when one day, the third after my 
arrival, as I stood on the pier and watched the 
debarkation from the London packet, I saw a lady 
advancing alone, along the plank leading from the 
vessel to the shore. _ Her veil was down, yet I could 
distinguish the outline of her features, and my heart 
throbbed with emotion. With a stately step, she 
pursued her way to the custom-house door, and then, 


veil. It was she! the Judith! the Siren! the ideal 
of two artists, and mine. I put the burning end of 
my cigar to the back of my hand to see whether I 
was awake or not, and an instantaneous blister 
proved the fact indisputably. Who shall describe my 
bewilderment? I felt like the he-dancer in a ballet 
when the principal she-dancer bursts at unexpected 
moments out of cupboards, linen-presses, laurel- 
bushes, flower-beds, and tombstones. Was it angelic? 
Was it diabolic ? Was it a coincidence ? 

I went home with an oppressive presentiment that 
something was going to happen to somebody some- 
where, and mused till dinner. 

We sat at meals in the order of our arrival, and 
got promotion when those above us departed; and as 
I had hitherto been the last, I was surprised to see a 
clean napkin laid next to mine below me. We did 
not have clean napkins daily, but folded up our 
dirty ones, and stuck them through a ring with a 
number on it, which we invariably forgot; so the 
clean napkin attracted attention, and Mrs Jones, our 
hostess, explained that we were to have an addition 
to our circle, a Mrs Plantagenet, widow. My heart 
gave a bound in my bosom—what if it should be her! 
Pooh, nonsense; it was most probably some dumpy 


. 


old woman with a red nose, who took snuff, and next 
to whom it would be very unpleasant to sit. Be she 
whom she might, the stranger was late; the soup, the 
fish passed away, the entremets were handed round 
before the door opened, and—it was suz! I thought 
I should have swooned, collapsed, died of apoplexy, 
of rush of blood to the heart, and believe that some 
or all of these calamities would have happened to me, 
had not a heaven-directed mouthful of oyster-pat¢é 
gone down the wrong way. 

‘Have a glass of water?’ said she in the most 
natural way in the world, as if we had known each 
other for months. 

Could she have seen pictures of me? Was I her 
ideal, as she was mine? 

‘Anything going on here?’ she asked, when I had 
somewhat recovered. ‘What’s at the theatre?’ 

I replied that I had not been there, not under- 
standing the language. 

‘Oh, you must learn it,’ she said; ‘it is soon done, 
if you are plucky enough to talk, and don’t mind 
being laughed at when you make mistakes.’ 

‘There is the Etablissement, where they dance.’ 

‘That is all right. I adore dancing; don’t you?’ 

* Yes, a little; that is, I am rather clumsy at it.’ 

*Oh, soon learn—practise in the evening, take 
ewe in the morning. Is the champagne good 

re 

I hastened to order a bottle and offer her a glass. 
I had never got on so well with a lady before. I was 
like the siraple Simon (Query, Cymon.—Tom) of anti- 
quity, Love had polished me. When I sought my 
pillow that evening, two things astonished me: one 
was, the manner in which my destiny had taken my 
education in hand; the other that, as a widow, she 
must have been some one else’s destiny beforehand; 
but doubtless that was a forced match, an ill-assorted 
union. Bashful and unenterprising as I naturally 
was with the fair sex, my present advantages might 
have been lost from the mere want of being followed 
up, had not a series of minor events—lacking indi- 
vidually the same startling and supernatural char- 
acter which distinguished those employed to bring us 
together, but still bearing the stamp of destiny when 
considered as a whole—combined to draw Mrs Plan- 
tagenet and myself into closer intimacy. Thus, the 
morning after her arrival, I was smoking my after- 
breakfast cigar in the paved court at the back of the 
house, when the Venetian shutters of a window on 


ere she entered, turned, and to see more clearly where | the ground-floor were opened, and she appeared, clad 
her luggage was being carried to, raised the envious | in a delightful fresh morning-dress. She started, 
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smiled, and bowed. I apologised for the cigar. It 
was the scent of all others she most preferred, which 
emboldened me to remain near the window. What a 
beautiful day it was! how she would enjoy a walk, if 
she only had a companion. I offered to attend her; 
she demurred a little, and saw no harm—we were 
not known. In a quarter of an hour we were quite 
familiar. Had I had a dancing-lesson yet? No! 
She herself would teach me a few steps. In two hours 
we were walking arm-in-arm up to the Napoleon 
column; in two days we were dancing together at 
the Etablissement; in a week, we called each other 
Leonora and Edward; in ten days, I was an engaged 
man. 

In consequence, as she informed me, of a distressing 
lawsuit at that time depending, it was not convenient 
for Leonora to return to England just then? and as I 
had certain affairs to arrange, and certain relations (a 
word rhyming with expectations) whose advice it was 
desirable to ask, and, so far as it coincided with my 
own views, follow, it was decided that I should cross 
the Channel, settle everything, and return to Bliss; 
while Bliss remained at the boarding-house at 
Boulogne, and occupied herself in looking out for 
comfortable lodgings in the upper town. It certainly 
saves one a good deal of trouble to marry a widow. 

By Leonora’s advice I went straight from Boulogne 
to London, for though the voyage that way is of 
longer duration, you can go to bed and sleep all the 
time, or at least you can try to do so; so I took 
a berth on board the Stumaspoomp, and, in order to 
secure it, undressed and turned in before the vessel 
left the quay. ‘The experiment was to some extent 
successful, for though the motion caused me to feel 
giddy, bewildered, and helpless, I was spared that 
horrible sensation of approaching dissolution, accom- 
panied with tickling in the sides, which I had before 
experienced, whenever the packet shot rapidly down 
the side of some unusually big wave, and indeed 
escaped all the worst symptoms of the malady. 

After I had lain quiescent on my back for about 
three hours, two gentlemen came into the cabin whom, 
from their long hair, beards, and general cut, I rightly 
conjectured to be artists. 

* Well Jack, as it is raining cats and dogs on deck, 
and the saloon is full of temporary invalids drinking 
brandy-and-water, I suppose this is about the cosiest 


nook in the whole ship. Upper or lower?’ 

* You have the longest legs. Lower.’ 

* All right; here goes ;’ and the taller of the two 
swung himself up into the berth immediately opposite 
mine, the other rolling into that underneath him. 

‘Jack!’ 

*Yes!’ 

‘Can one smoke?’ 

‘No!’ 

*What a bore.’ And they plunged into general 
talk. They discussed politics, cookery, operas, 
preachers, everything; but their principal conversa- 
tion was of paintings and painters ; to all of which I 
listened in a dreamy way, passively, not paying atten- 
tion, when suddenly a word caught my ear which 
startled me like an electric shock—‘ Judith.’ 

It was the end of something said by the under man, 
and the upper directly answered : 

*O yes, I remember now ; 
Blowser’s Siren, didn’t she?’ 

‘That’s her. Pity she is so extravagant. Over 
head and ears in debt. Can’t put her foot in England, 
they say. I saw her yesterday on the pier.’ 

* Speak to her?’ 

*Not I; she had the prize in tow; it might have 
spoiled sport. Besides, she tipped me a little frown.’ 

* Ah! and you say he is well off?’ 


she sat also for 


‘Very, they say. He won’t be long so, poor 


beggar!’ 


~ going to marry her?’ 
e.’ 

‘What a consummate ass! It is rather a bore 
though ; perhaps he won’t let her sit.’ 

‘Not while his money lasts, perhaps; but that can- 
not be long, in her hands; and then he cannot be 
a very particular sort of chap to marry her at all.’ 

Only Dante could describe my feelings; suffice it 
that on arriving in London I made searching inquiries 
into the antecedents of Mrs Plantagenet, the result of 
which was to determine me to break off the match. 

It is pleasant to have a wife who is a model of 
virtue, sobriety, industry, good-humour ; but not one 
who is a model of ‘ Venus rising from the sea.’ 

An enlightened British jury, however, saw the 
matter from a different point of view, and when the 
action was brought against me, brought in a yerdict 
for the plaintiff—damages L.500. 


THE PROVINCIAL DIALECTS OF ENGLAND. 


No district in Europe affords so many interesting 
philological varieties as those presented within the 
comparatively small area of the British isles. Besides 
the two great branches of the national speech divided 
by the Tweed, we have the Erse of the Scottish 
Highlands, the Cymric of the Welsh mountains, the 
Gaelic of Ireland, and the Manx of the Isle of Man. 
The natives of the Channel Islands retain to this 
day a Norman-French patois which has much in 
common with the language of the troubadours; and 
scarcely a century has elapsed since the Cornish 
variety of the aboriginal Celtic still lingered about 
the rocky shores of the Land’s End, and vestiges 
of the old Norse were still to be found among the 
further Orkneys. England itself is split up into 
almost as many dialects as there are counties, many 
of which, in spite of the levelling influences of educa- 
tion and steam, still continue weil defined and 
strongly marked. The peasant of Worcestershire 
understands not him of Westmoreland, and the talk 
of a Lancashire weaver is utterly unintelligible 
toan Exmoor shepherd. Even in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge, if you talk good English to a labour- 
ing-man, he touches his hat, begs your pardon, and 
passing on in evident reluctance to continue the 
conversation, avows himself to be ‘no scholard.’ In 
order to understand these differences, we must bear 
in mind that our northern forefathers, though all 
included under the generic term Saxon, were in 
reality comprised of various tribes, differing consider- 
ably in language. Bede mentions Jutes, old Saxons, 
and Angles ; and there were probably others. A nice 
observer may detect great diversities of grammatical 
and orthographical forms in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
according to the province of the author or transcriber. 
Alfred’s works are written in the pure Saxon of 
Wessex, his native district; but the Saxon chronicle 
composed at Peterborough is intermixed with many 
Mercian peculiarities; and several fragments of 
Czdmon that we know to have been copied in 
monasteries north of the Humber, partake of the 
broad character of the Northumbrian dialect. In the 
manuscript literature of a later age, we find similar 
variations. Robert of Gloucester’s chronicle is written 
in a western dialect not unlike that of Devonshire at 
the present day, while Pierce Ploughman is essen- 
tially Anglian. The differences observable in the 
literary language would of course be still more 
marked in the speech of the masses, who were entirely 
uneducated, and had little or no communication with 
the inhabitants of other provinces. The same causes 
operating from age to age, would lead still further to 
isolate the various groups of populations; and it is 
only fair, therefore, to suppose that much of the pecu- 
liarity of language prevalent in Anglo-Saxon times is 
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retained even to the present day in the popular 
speech of the same districts. Hence our provincial 
dialects, instead of being the barbarous jargons 
represented by the lexicographers of the last century, 
are in truth the real wells of ‘ English undefiled,’ and 
their investigation of great importance to the philol- 
oger, as well for the numerous archaic and otherwise 
obsolete words which they have preserved to us, as 
for the light they throw upon the origin and struc- 
ture of our written language. The influence of the 
Danes must also be taken into consideration. Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells us that in his day the inhabitants 
of the northern counties spoke a very barbarous 
language, which the southern people could not 
understand ; and this he attributes to the colonies of 
Northmen who settled there. Nasman also relates a 
story of a Dalecarlian boy brought to England in the 
retinue of a Swedish ambassador, who was able to 
converse easily with a lad from Yorkshire. Any 
one who takes the trouble to compare Brockett’s 
dictionary of northern words with a glossary of 
any of the western dialects, will at once see the great 
preponderance of the Scandinavian element. 

At the present day, the English diaiccts may be 
divided into four principal groups—the northern, 
eastern, southern, and midland, nearly answering 
to the old political divisions of Northumbria, East 
Anglia, Wessex, and Mercia. Any more elaborate 
classification, though such has been attempted, must 
be purely arbitrary, as the various forms graduate 
one into the other in a manner which makes it diffi- 
cult to say where one ends, or another begins. 
Verstegan, writing in the seventeenth century, says: 
*We see that in several parts of England both the 
names of things and pronunciations of words are 
somewhat different; for example, according as one 
should say at London: “I would eat more cheese if I 
had it;” the northern man would say: “ Ay sud eat 
mare cheese gin ay had et;” and the westerne man 
saith: “ Chud eat more cheese an chad it.”’ Lo, here 
three different pronunciations in our owne countrey, 
whereof many the like examples might be alleaged.’ 
This observation yet holds good; the western and the 
northern still remain the most strongly marked of 
our dialects, although in point of interest both must 
yield to the midland idioms, which formed the 
undoubted sources of our present literary language. 
We propose to give specimens of the leading varieties, 
beginning with the counties nearest Scotland, and 
proceeding southward. 

The dialects of Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Durham, and the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, may be considercd identical in all essential 
particulars. ‘They all, more or less, resemble the 
dialects of the southern Lowlands, and become deeply 
imbued with the Scotch accent as we approach the 
border. ‘The celebrity of the lake district has given 
this dialect quite a little literature in itself; and 
many of the ballads and songs written to illustrate it 
have achieved more than provincial fame. A few 
stanzas from Anderson's Jmpatient Lassie will exhibit 
its principal features : 


Deuce tek the clock! click-clackin sae 
Ay in a body's ear; 

It tells and tells the teyme is past 
When Jwohuny sud been here. 

Deuce tek the wheel! ‘twill nit rin roun. 
Nae mair ta neet I'll spin, 

But count each minute wid a seegh 

‘Till Jwohnny he steals in. 


How neyce the spunky fire it burns 

For twee to sit beseyde ; 

And theer ’s the seat where Jwohnny sits, 
And I forget to cheyde. 


My fader tui, how sweet he snwores — 
My mudder’s fest aslip. 

He promis'd eft, but, oh! I fear 

His wud he wunnet kip. 


What ean it be kips him frac me? 
The ways are nit sae lang, 

And sleet an’ snaw are nought at aw 
If yen were fain ta gang. 

Some udder lass, wi’ bonnier feace, 
Has catch’d his wicked ee, 

And I'll be pointed at at kurk— 
Nay, suiner let me dee. 


There is another specimen from a song of the same 
writer; it is a bit of advice to a discarded lover : 


Mun, thou’ll nobbet Iwose tee gud neame, 
Wi’ gowlin an’ whingin sea mickle. 
Cockswunters ! min, beyde about heame, 
An’ let her e’cn ga to auld Nickle. 


Thou’s spoilt for aw manner 0” wark, 
Thon nobbet sits peghan an’ pleenan. 
Odswucke, man! doff that durty sark, 
An’ pretha gi’e way git a clean an! 


An’ then gow to Carel wi’ me; 

Let her gang to knock-cross wid her sewornin; 
Sec clanken at market we'll see, 

A’ll up’od ta forgit her or myorrn. 


The Lancashire dialect, which is also that of 
Cheshire, and a part of Derbyshire, differs from this 
very considerably. The most striking peculiarities 
are perhaps the retention of the old termination en 
in the plural of verbs, and the narrow and almost 


indescribable pronunciation of the diphthongs—thou, 
how, mouse, are spoken as if written theaw, heav, 
meawse, &c. 
Saxon guttural, which delighted the ears of the Laird 


FToo is generally used for she; and the 


of Monkbarns, is often preserved in words ending in 
ing. ‘The dialect has been admirably illustrated in 
the works of the facetious Tim Bobbin, and we select 
as a specimen an abridgment of his apologue of the 
Tailor and the Hedgehog, premising that it is intended 
to be a hard hit at his critics: 

‘A tealyer i’ Crummil’s time war thrung poo’ing 
turmets in his pingot, an fund an urchon ith hadlond 
réaw; he glender’d at’t lung, boh cou’d mey nowt on’t. 
He whoav’d his whisket owr’t, rans whoam, an tells 
his nebbors he ’d fund-a thing ’at God newer mede eawt, 
for it had nother héad nor tele, hond nor hough, midst 
nor eend. ‘Then they’dn a keawnsil, an th’ eend awur 
‘at tey’dn fotch a lawm fawse owd felly het an elder 
’at cou’d tell oytch thing. When they’dn towd him 
th’ kese, he stroak’d his beard, sowghd, an order’d 
th’ wheelbarrow to be fotcht, an they beawld’n him 
avey to th’ urchon. He gloard at ’t a good while, 
droyd his beard deawn, an wawted it ow’r wi’ his 
crutch. “ Wheel me abeawt agen o’ th’ other side side,” 
said he, “for it sturs; an by that it su’d be whick.” 
Then he dons his spectacles, steared at ’t agen, an 
sowghing, said: ‘ Breether, its summot; boh feather 
Adam nother did nor cou’d kerson it—wheel me 
whoam agen.’ 

An old Cheshire hunting-song begins— 


* Thear’s slutch upo’ thoi coat, mon—thear’s blood upon 
thoi chin ; 
It’s welly toim for milkin, now wherever ’ast ’e bin?’ 
* Oiv bin to see the gentlefolk o’ Cheshur roid a run. 
Owd, — ! oiv bin ahunting, an oiv seen some 


In the secluded Craven district of West Yorkshire, 
we have another variety, which Chaucer has given us 
specimens of in the language he has put into the 
mouth of his north-country scholars. It has 


been 
very fully investigated in the Cravea Dialogue =< | 
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Glossary of Mr Carr, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing. The interlocutors are deploring the ignorance 
of some grouse-shooters who did not know what to 
make of Yorkshire oat-cakes : 

* Gibes.—Thon sees plainly how th’ girt foulin didn’t 
ken what havver cakes war. 

* Bridget.—Noa, barn; he teuk’em as they laid o’t 
fléak for round bits o’ leather. I ax’d him to taste it ; 
an’ seed taks up’t beesom start, potters yan down, an’ 
keps it i? my appron. He then nepp’d a lile wee 
nooken on’t, not t’ validum o’ my thoum naal, an’ 
splutterd it out ageean, gloring gin he wur puzzom’d ; 
an’ efter aw I could say, I couldn't counsel t’ other to 
taste ayther it or some bannocks.’ 

This is more like the Cumberland than the Lanca- 
shire dialect, but sufficiently different from either. 
A writer in the Quarterly Review gives us the shibbo- 
leth of the three varieties of the word house, which 
the Northumbrian pronounces hoose, the West Riding 


| man ha-ose—nearly like au in the Italian flauto—and 


the Mercian in a manner usually represented in print 
by heawse. ‘There are several other varieties of pro- 
vincial speech in Yorkshire; and the native of this 
county has even had a newspaper published in his 
nativedialect—the Yorkshire Comet, established in 1844, 
but soon suppressed on account of its broad person- 
alities. A paragraph from the editorial prospectus 
will afford a good specimen of the language of the 
central districts : 

‘Wun neet, as oor Bet an’ me wur set be’t fire- 
side, shoo turned hersen suddenly roond, an’ said: 
“Thoo’s a fooil, Dicky!” “What! Bet, does thoo 
really meean ta say ahze a fooil?” ‘Ah dew,” shoo 
said; “thoo’s a real fooil.” “Hoo does ta mak that 
oot, Bet?” said ah, for ah wur noane hauf suited 
aboot it. “Ah‘li say it ageean an’ ageean,” says 
shoo; “thoo’s a real fooil; an’ if ta’s onny way par- 
tikelar ta knaw, ah’ll tell tha hoo ah maks it oot. 
In’t first plaace, luke what braans thoo hez ; as starlin’ 
as onny ’at ivver thease gurt men hed, an’ yet, like a 
fooil, thoo taks it as eeasy asa pigin’t muck.” “ Weel, 
weel,” ah continid, “ what wod ta ha’ ma ta dew, lass ? 
Tell us, an’ ah’il dew’t.” “‘Then,” says shoo, “start a 
paaper i’ thee awn native tongue, an’ call it t? Yorshar 
Comet !”? 

As a specimen of the North Riding peculiarities, 
we give an actual notice of the bellman in a small 
town near Roseberry ‘Topping: 

‘This is te gie noutice Jamz Pickersgill yats his 
yune te morn t’ morn, t’ morn t’ néan, an te morn t’ 
neet, an nare langer, se lang as storm hoids, coz he 
caen’t get eldin.’ (This is to give notice that James 
Pickersgill heats his oven to-morrow at morn, to- 
morrow at noon, and to-morrow at night, and not 
longer, so long as the storm lasts, because he can’t 
get fuel.) 

In Derbyshire and Shropshire, the speech has more 
affinity with that of Lancashire. Mr Howitt, in his 
Rural Life in England, gives a specimen of the Peak 
dialect : 


* Farmer at table to his Guest.—Ite, mon, ite. 

* Guest.— Au have iten, mon. Au’ve iten till I’m 
weelly brussen. 

* Farmer.—Then ite, and brust thee out, mon! Au 
wooden we hadden to brussen thee wee.’ 

The Nottinghamshire variety is hardly so broad. 
In Charles Hooton’s clever novel of Bilberry Thurland, 
the dialect is painted to the life. Here are the last 
words of an old Sherwood farmer : 

‘Feel o? my forchead: gie me houd o’ thy hand,’ 
said Zachary. ‘It canna be—I mun go. Dunna grieve 
about thatten, Jim, my lad! ‘T’ou knows whereabout 
my good old woman lies. I toud licr on her death-bed 
—poor blessed creatur!—I toud her nobody should 


come there but me. Ay, I’ve done as well as I could. 
I’ve used everybody right, as far as I knowed; and 


when I didn’t, God ’Il have mercy. I know how it'll 
be. When I am gone, and there’s nobody i’ this farm 
to do to ’em as I’ve done, ar lads and Jasses ’ll come 
into th’ churchyard, and they ‘Il say: “ Here lies ar 
old mester; le was a good old mester.”’ 

In Leicestershire, the popular speech loses many of 
the distinctive forms of the northern dialects, still 
retaining, however, many marked peculiarities. ‘The 
sound of a is almost invariably narrowed to e; hence 
hee, dee, and wesh are constantly heard for hay, day, 
and wash. U is lengthened to oo, as in dook for 
duck, hoosband for husband, &e. ave is very com- 
monly used for am, as in the phrase, ‘Oi’ve in a hurry.’ 
Verbs form their present tense by the addition of en; 
thus, they say, we Joven, we haten, we pullen, for we 
love, hate, &c. A Leicestershire farmer was com- 
plaining of a Cockney sportsman who would persist in 
riding over his land in spite of his refusal to allow it. 
So, said he— 

‘I oop to him street awee, an says oi: “ Who 
dunna yeaow go roun by the ramper? (turnpike.) What, 
in the neam o’ the Vargin, d’ yeaow think o’ yeaowrsen, 
to roid ovver moy closen a thissens, nigh hand yeaow ‘Il 
turn me oot 0’ me own house, I suppose. Yeaow come 
here to bully me; yeaow as arn’t got a yacker 0” 
lond i’ the county. Yeaow bully oi—yeaow!” an so - 
I yeaowed him out o’ the field; an just as he war 
thro’ the gat, the swrry dog says: “ Oi thought it wor 
open lond.” “Open lond!” says oi; “then you thonght 
a lig like Hobbly’s pig.” “ An what did he thought?” 
says he. “ Whoy,” says oi, “he thote he war goan to 
be killed, an they ony putten a ring thro’ it noase.”” 

As we approach the Avon, we find the language 
considerably modified by the proximity of the south- 
ern or west-conntry dialects. The speech even of the 
most uneducated part of the rural population closely 
assimilates to standard English; and this feature, 
however we may be disposed to account for it, is most 
strongly marked at the blending point of the two 
dialects along the line of march counties which, in 
the days of the Heptarchy, formed the debatable 
land between Wessex and Mercia. Fuller, the church 
historian, writing in the seventeenth century, tells us 
that in his day the people of Northamptonshire spoke 
‘the best English of any shire in England,’ and 
adduces in illustration the fact, ‘ that the last transla- 
tion of the Bible agreeth perfectly with the common 
speech of the county.’ This is still strikingly true of 
the central portion of the county; and the same 
remark holds good of those districts of Bedfordshire 
and Herefordshire where the rival idioms come into 
contact. In Northamptonshire, the old Roman Watling 
Street forms a tolerably correct line of demarcation. 
Twenty miles north of this road, the dialect is nearly 
allied to those of Leicester and Lincoln; while within 
the same distance in a southerly direction, we find 
the narrow drawling utterance of the western counties. 
For example, in the phrase, ‘I must be going myself 
in the morning,’ a Peterborough man would say: ‘Oi 
mun be gooin mysen i’ the moorn;’ while a man 
from the southern division would pronounce it, ‘A 
must be gwain meself come marnen.’ Nor is the 
difference confined to pronunciation. In the progress 
from north to south, not only do we meet with many, 
curious variations in the verbs and other terms of, 
colloquial intercourse, but the substantives—names of- 
natural objects, birds, plants, agricultural implements, 
&c., undergo a marked and decided change. A bridge 
becomes a brig; and a shock (of corn) is transformed 
into a stouk. Yeast is turned into barm, and bitiles 
are re-christened clocks, an affinity of the German 
chuleich and the Scottish clock-bee. Again, in the 
southern districts, the process of collecting corn after 
the reapers is known as leasing—a good old word, 
from the Saxon /esan; in the north, it is called 
pecking, or poikin; while in the central district, 
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or Lingua Franca, no other term is recognised than 
the orthodox gleaning. 

We have now traced the principal varieties of the 
northern dialects, from the border to the heart of 
mid-England. On another occasion, we propose to 
consider those of the western and eastern counties. 


THE SISTERS. 


Tr was on one of those warm, bright, still summer 
mornings that always seem to me to belong to the 
Sabbath, that I, accompanied by my sister and 
her husband, for the first time entered the parish 
church of the pretty village of Beconsfield. The 
appointments of the interior pleased me, and I took 
my seat with a calm, home-like feeling. I was much 
charmed with the singing, as the service proceeded, 
and the preacher was an earnest, eloquent man. 

I am not conscious of having been inattentive to 
the duties of the morning, but the eyes will wander 
sometimes. Our pew was on the left side of the 
centre division; and in one on the other side of the 
aisle were two ladies whom, from the exceeding 
plainness of their dress, I set down in my own mind 
as sectarians. The ladies appeared young, that is, 
relatively—about three or four and twenty. The 
youngest was marked, but not at all disfigured, by 
the small-pox, and by the continued closed eyelids, 
evidently blind. She was fair, and had a pleasing 
expression of countenance, frequently improved by 
the feeling which flitted across her face. I was much 
interested in her. But her sister, as I presumed her to 
be, I could not understand, and yet her face was one 
of those which instantly captivate—a fair, oval, almost 
faultless face, with dark eyes, and plainly braided 
brown hair. The imperturbability, however, with 
which she listened to the music and the sermon 
surprised me. Once or twice, a colour rose to her 
transparent cheek, but it could not have been caused 
by either the singing or the eloquence, for it happened 
at times when there was apparently nothing to excite. 

My visit was to extend only to a fortnight; three 
days had already elapsed ; and as my sister was parti- 
cularly engaged on the next day, I went out for a 
stroll by myself, or at least only accompanied by 
my nephew, Master Frederick Rawlins, a fine little 
fellow of four or five. I had wandered through green 
lares and over grassy meadows until I began to feel 
rather tired, and was looking at inviting stumps of 
trees, and green hillocks, when we suddenly came 
into a bye-lane, in which about a dozen cottages 
were clustered. Although I knew we must be near 
home, I looked first at one house, and then at another, 
purposing to ask for a moment’s rest and a glass of 
water, for the day was very warm. 

But one door was closed ; at another, a mother was 
scolding some children ; at another, two or three boys, 
together with an aged man, seated in a wicker-chair, 
were busily talking, and as busily plaiting some 
coloured straw—everybody plaited about that village; 
and so I passed on until I came to the last, and here 
I stood still. At the open door of the little abode, the 
blind young lady of the church was seated, a plain 
muslin cap over her fair hair, and in a dark cotton 
dress, rapidly plaiting some fine white straw. I was 
almost glad that her infirmity prevented her seeing 
my embarrassment ; but perceiving that her quick ear 
had caught the sound of strange footsteps, I said 
aloud to my little nephew: ‘Perhaps, Freddy, this 
‘lady would be kind enough to let us rest for a 
few minutes.’ 

‘Lady!’ repeated Frederick; ‘why, it is Miss 
Rebecca.’ 


‘Ah! Master Rawlins, I am glad to see you; how 
is mamma?’ she asked, rising quickly, and taking his 
little hand. 


‘Mrs Rawlins,’ I said, in as gentle a voice as 
possible, ‘is quite recovering from her little illness, 
and was in church yesterday.’ 

‘How glad I am to hear it. You will — me, 
but are you not a relative of Mrs Rawlins?’ 

* Her sister.” 

*I thought so: your voices are so much alike.’ 

During this colloquy, Freddy and I having seated 
ourselves, I looked, with a slight bow, at the imper- 
turbable elder sister, who, similarly attired, was sitting 
at a small table at needle-work. I asked her to 
oblige me with a glass of water; she coloured, and, I 
thought, looked confused ; but before she could have 
complied, the blind sister approached, and, by her 
fingers and gesture, explained my request. She rose 
instantly, and my heart sunk within me, as, with a 
sweet smile, and a really elegant inclination of the 
head, she presented the water. Could she be deaf? 
The tears started to my eyes, and my hand trembled 
as I took the glass. What a fatality! As I looked 
upon the sweet face, that now seemed to me strangely 
intellectual, my fatigue was gone. I drank the water, 
and rising, pressed the deaf lady’s hand, thanked her 
for the moment’s rest, and then turning to the younger 
sister, took one of her hands in both mine, and said, 
in rather a tremulous voice, that I should trouble 
her soon again with a visit, as her house was so 
pleasantly situated ; and then, taking the hand of my 
little nephew, who was singularly silent, wended my 
way thoughtfully to my sister's house. 

It was a day or two before I had an opportunity 
of questioning my sister about those afflicted sisters. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘it is a sad story. Their father was 
a highly respectable solicitor, and Dr Rawlins’s father 
attended the family as their physician. Poor Rebecca, 
that is, the younger Miss Glenfield, had the small- 
pox when she was about twelve years of age, and 
the poor mother, in attending upon her, took it 
also. Mrs Glenfield died; Rebecca recovered, but 
was blind. Mr Glenfield, it seems, took it sadly to 
heart; he had loved his wife, and cared little to 
look upon his blind daughter. He took to speculation, 
and of course neglected his business. Then he was 
seized with the typhus fever; and poor Amelia, that 
is, the elder Miss Glenfield, in attending upon her 
father, was attacked in her turn. The father, in 
this case, died, and Miss Glenfield recovered, but to 
incurable deafness and absolute poverty; for when 
the claims upon Mr Glenfield’s estate were satisfied, 
the helpless girls had scarcely a shilling left.’ 

‘But had they no friends ?’ 

*They had some relatives, and, I believe, at first 
were kindly treated. They have still some little 
annuity, and their seat in church; but I suppose 
nobody cared to take charge of them.’ 

‘And so these poor girls were left to God, and 
their own endeavours. Has Dr Rawlins given any 
attention to their case?’ 

*O yes; he has done a good deal for Miss Glen- 
field, so far as health is concerned; but the deafness 
he considers incurable ; and as to poor Rebecca, there 
is no hope.’ And thus the conversation ended. 

During the remainder of my stay at Beconsfield, 
my visits to the sisters were neither few nor far 
between, scarcely a day passing on which I did not 
call at the little cottage in the evening, for we soon 

very familiar. It was really gratifying 
to observe the bright smile that would lighten 
Rebecca’s face, and the sweet intelligent welcome of 
Miss Glenfield’s eyes, that accorded so naturally with 
the few words she spoke, as my foot crossed the 
threshold. 

On the afternoon previous to my leaving Becons- 
field, I of course went to bid adieu; but this was 
not my only motive. Rebecca’s cheek turned pale 
as I took her hand, and the tears started to Miss 
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Glenfield’s eyes as she tried to smile a welcome. This 
was to be my last visit, and the solitary creatures 
had become used to my society. This time I could 
not stay long; so, after a little conversation about 
our parting, and the hope I had of our again 
meeting, I drew Amelia a little aside, and asked 
her whether she thought her sister would feel much 
disappointed if a doctor pronounced her deafness 
incurable. 

‘It has been already pronounced incurable,’ replied 
Rebecca quickly ; ‘Dr Rawlins said he could do 
nothing more. In fact, Miss Hill, we have dismissed 
every idea of the sort; yet, if she could recover her 
hearing even to a slight degree, what a comfort it 
would be, for you can’t think how lonely I am, and 
80, of course, is she, poor thing: but then she, can see.’ 

This was a new revelation, for it had never occurred 
to me that Amelia’s deafness was a deprivation to 
any but the deprived; but so it must have been, for 
she scarcely ever spoke except for some general 
or necessary purpose. During this colloquy, as I 
saw that Amelia was looking at us inquisitively, I 
requested her sister to explain my question. 

‘You are very kind, Miss Hill,’ observed Amelia, 
and a faint colour rose to the poor girl’s cheek; ‘but 
it would be folly in us to think of impossibilities: we 
must dree our weird.’ 

Notwithstanding this, after my return home, I 
could hardly sit down till I had paid a visit to a 
well-known aurist, Mr Morton of Brook Street. He 
was a plain-spoken, plain-looking man, rather above 
the middle height, and with singularly intelligent and 
expressive dark eyes. 

He listened patiently and attentively to my state- 
ment; and in reply to the question, as to whether 
there was any hope: 

‘It is impossible to say, ma’am,’ he replied slowly, 
and as if deliberating, ‘without seeing the lady. 
Twenty-three years of age, and has lost her hearing 
through fever, about four or five years ago: it is a 
pity I had not been consulted earlier.’ 

‘I knew nothing of the case,’ I replied. ‘I have 
only become acquainted with the young lady these 
last two weeks; and besides, my brother-in-law, Dr 
Rawlins, attended her.’ 

‘Dr Rawlins of Beconsfield—a very clever man. 
But you see, Miss Rawlins, I have devoted myself 
exclusively to the ear—that is, to the organ of hear- 
ing; and a very interesting subject it is. I assure you, 
Miss Rawlins, that very many patients who have 
been submitted to me as incurably deaf, have had in 
reality no organic defect or disease at all.’ 

As he seemed about starting a hobby, I at once 
resolutely asked when Miss Glenfield could see him. 

‘Miss Glenfield! She does not belong to the 
Glenfields of Beconsfield ?” 

*She is the late Mr Glenfield’s eldest daughter.’ 

‘Well, that is strange. Why, my brother served 
his articles to Mr Glenfield: you see, he was a deli- 
eate youth, so it was thought the country would be 
bes 


‘But Mr Glenfield is dead, and the two poor girls 
are left in comparative poverty.’ 

‘Dead! Ah! I remember the fever. But the 
other daughter—she is not deaf?’ 
os my is not deaf; but, by a strange fatality, she is 

ind.’ 

‘Blind! Poor things, poor things. Well, bring the 
young lady any morning you choose—that is, before 
twelve.’ 

‘But, sir,’ I replied, ‘Miss Glenfield resides at 
Beconsfield, so it will be necessary to appoint some 
particular morning, when we shall be happy to attend 
you.’ 
At Beconsfield! Why, I am going to Beconsfield 
Mrs Smith of Oaks Lodge has sent for 


me; she is subject to deafness at her confinements. 
Hers is only physical weakness. But as I am called 
in professionally, of course I attend; and perhaps, 
after all, it is as well. I think your brother attends 
the family.’ 

‘Very likely, sir. But what about Miss Glenfield ?’ 

‘Do you give me her address. I shall have to 
attend Mrs Smith for two or three weeks: it will be 
no trouble to me, you see; and during that time, I 
shall be able to ascertain whether I can do anything 
for your friend.’ 

While he was speaking, I had drawn out my card- 
case and pencil, and on the back of one of my own 
cards, had written, ‘Miss Glenfield, Woods Cottage, 
Woods Lane;’ and when he had finished speaking, 
presented the card and a guinea—the usual fee, I 
believe, of a morning visitor. He took the fee and 
the card, and after glancing at them, placed both in 
the pocket of his waistcoat, and then rising as I left 
my chair, he said: ‘I take this fee, Miss Rawlins ’— 
(Miss Rawlins! when he had just read, as plain as 
the engraver could write, Miss Hill!)—‘I receive this 
fee in testimony that I have undertaken the case; 
but I take no more. Whatever attendance or medicine 
Miss Glenfield may require, I will see to myself, 
and rest assured, I will spare no pains. Good-morning, 
Miss Rawlins;’ and bowing me out, he closed the 
street-door. 

That very morning I wrote to my sister, requesting 
her to apprise Miss Glenfield of the aurist’s purposed 
visit, and, if possible, to be at Woods Cottage herself 
the next afternoon; and also to inform me of the 
result of the interview. In compliance with my 
request, Caroline wrote that he had come, according 
to promise; that he had given no decided opinion ; 
that Miss Glenfield had borne the visit remarkably 
well, but that poor Rebecca had been much agitated. 

Well, time passed on, Mr Morton answering some- 
what dubiously my occasional inquiries, till I received 
a letter from my sister, which rather surprised me; 
it ran thus: ‘Dear Lovisa—I wish you could ascer- 
tain positively whether Mr Morton is married or not. 
I have asked Frederick—to be sure, only, as it were, 
casually; and he thinks he is unmarried. But I want 
to know positively. He comes very frequently to 
the cottage—more frequently than I am sure a case 
like hers can require. It is a sad thing to be deaf; 
but it would be a much sadder thing to have her 
heart blighted—though, perhaps, it is already too late, 
If Mr Morton is married, he sees Amelia no more, 
except at my house.’ 

I was thunder-struck, and yet not a little amused 
at the idea of a young girl having her heart blighted 
by an eccentric surgeon more than twice her age. I 
determined, however, to run down at once to Becons- 
field—run down as I had promised—and see the 
aurist and Amelia myself. But it so happened that 
on the next day, when I went to the station, I dis- 
covered I had made a mistake: it was the arriving 
train I was in time for, the other would not depart 
for two hours. As I stood on the platform, vexed 
at my stupidity, and hardly knowing whether to 
wait or return home, I was accosted by a gentleman, 
whom, if I had not been addressed as ‘ Miss Rawlins,’ 
I should never have recognised as Mr Morton. He 
looked ten years younger than when I first saw him; 
his dress, too, was improved, and altogether he seemed 
to me a happy, and quite a handsome man. 

‘Just come from Beconsfield, Miss Rawlins?’ said 
he, taking my hand, and pressing it warmly. ‘I 
wonder I did not see you before, but I suppose you 
must have been in another carriage. All well at 
home?’ 

‘Quite well, sir; thank you,’ answered I, rather 
distantly. ‘But how is Miss Glenfield ?’ 

‘Very well indeed—getting on nicely. But I see I 
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am detaining you from your friends, as a group of 
strangers approached to where I was standing; and 
again pressing my hand, he bowed, and hurried away. 
I was vexed; but as I had seen the doctor, what use 
was there in my waiting two hours to go down to 
Beconsfield? 

In the evening, as we were sitting at tea at home, I 
introduced the subject of Miss Glenfield’s possible 
cure; and after alluding to Mr Morton’s skill, asked 
boldly whether he was married. 

‘Married!’ repeated my mother, looking up in 
surprise. ‘No, Louisa, no. He is one of those old 
bachelors who would grudge himself a wife. Why, 
Anne lived there as housemaid, and she says he keeps 
the servants on board-wages, and almost starves 
himself,’ 

*I don’t know,’ said I, vexed to hear the doctor 
depreciated, ‘ what business Anne has to talk of those 
who employ her. He seems to me a kind and bene- 
volent man.” 

‘He may be so, Louisa, in his profession,’ remarked 
my father, looking up from his evening paper; ‘but 
depend upon it, he is not generally benevolent. Why, I 
once applied to him myself about the poor Poles, and 
he refused to subscribe one shilling: he never gave 
to public charities, he said—nor to private ones either, 
in my opinion.’ 

All this was nearly conclusive, but I resolved to 
hazard another inquiry. The next morning, I went 
to a milliner, a friend of ours, who resided in the 
vicinity of Regent Strect. After admiring her elegant 
novelties, and attending to a little affair of my own, 
I spoke of my young friend and Mr Morton, and then 
smilingly asked whether she worked for Mrs Morton. 

‘I work for Mrs Morton and her family too,’ replied 
my friend; ‘but not the lady of the aurist, but of 
his brother, a respectable solicitor. In fact, the Mr 
Morton you mean has no wife, and if he had, I am 
afraid the poor lady would scarcely employ me’— 
she went on smiling and shrugging her shoulders 
—‘for Mrs Morton tells me he is terribly stingy.’ 

As this confirmed what I had previously heard I 
felt satisfied, but before replying to my sister, resolved 
to call on Mr Morton myself. 

He was at home, and evidently very glad to see me; 
but when I said that my sister, Mrs Rawlins, was 
very anxious to know when he could pronounce a 
decided opinion as regarded Miss Glenfield, I remarked 
that he coloured, and seemed rather embarrassed. He 
paused a moment. 

*To tell you the truth, Miss Rawlins,’ said he 
hurriedly, ‘I should like to finish the cure at 
home.’ He hesitated. I looked at him, but knew 
not what to reply. I suppose I must have appeared 
much delighted, for there was no mistaking his 
meaning. His own countenance brightened, and 
he went on, with little circumlocution, to say, that 
he had conceived a great regard for Miss Glenfield ; 
that he was sure she was the only woman who could 
make him happy; and that he was very desirous of 
making her his wife. 

I could scarcely restrain my feelings at the idea of 
poor dear Amelia’s good-fortune; however, I managed 
quietly to congratulate him on his choice, to speak 
in the highest terms of Miss Glenficld’s ladylike 
demeanour, and her amiability and affectionate dis- 
position; ‘but then,’ I added, ‘you know she is poor 
and friendless, and has a dependent sister.’ 

‘As to her sister, replied the aurist, ‘I like 
Rebecca almost as well as—as Miss Glenfield; and as 
to their being friendless, between you and me, Miss 
Rawlins, I don’t think that much of a loss: I 
shouldn’t like to be troubled with a wife’s tribe of 
relations.’ Again the word wife! but I preserved a 
calm countenance; and as he hesitated anew, I ven- 
tured to ask when the wedding was to take place, ‘for 


I suppose,’ I added, ‘Miss Glenfield and you have 
already settled it.’ 

‘Why, no, Miss Rawlins; indeed, Amelia has not 
settled anything; but I don’t think she would object. 
I wanted to have spoken to you or Mrs Rawlins: I 
think Mrs Rawlins must be ill, fur I have not seen 
her for some time; and, indeed, I did go to Mrs 
Morton, my brother's wife, and requested her to visit 
Amelia, telling her that she was a daughter of the 
gentleman my brother had served his articles to. And 
what do you think she said—that she had no idea of 
visiting a mere adventuress! That woman shall never 
cross my threshold again. Miss Glenfield is a gentle- 
woman, and could not have used such language. 
Could not you and Mrs Rawlins manage the affair? 
I will write to Amelia this afternoon, to prepare her, 
as to the time, although the essential part I con- 
sider settled already; and pray, Miss Rawlins, let 
the matter be arranged as soon as possible, so that 
I may be able to attend to business as usual. 
There will be some little matters of dress required,’ 
he went on: ‘there are two fifty-pound notes for 
Amelia; if she wants more, you will be so good 
as to write. Of course, when she is in her own 
house, she will have everything at her own disposal. 
And there is another fifty for Rebecca; she will be 
an essential companion for her sister when I am 
from home.’ 

I took the notes in a perfect bewiiderment. There 
was I, a young maiden of twenty or so, preparing for 
my own bridal, which was to take place in a fort- 
night, quietly arranging with a stranger the prelimi- 
naries for the wedding of another. 

‘But I forgot to tell you, Miss Rawlins,’ resumed 
Mr Morton, ‘that I am going this evening to Mr 
Glenfield, the proctor, Amelia’s uncle. He has 
shamefully neglected her; but as he is her uncle, 
and is a respectable man, I will ask his consent to 
the marriage, and invite him to attend, if it was only 
to vex my brother's wife.’ 

I walked home in a dream. Why do romancers 
puzzle their brains to bring about their consummations 
by means of extraordinary events and coincidences ? 
Could anything be simpler than the present con- 
catenation, anything wilder than the result? These 
two poor, lonely, helpless girls, whom I had left 
sitting by their cottage-door, working for bread—the 
one in utter darkness, the other surrounded by a 
dread silence which thunder itself could not break— 
behold them now coming forth from their solitude 
into comfort, competence, and society; the blind 
clothed in smiles of happiness, and feeling no want 
of eyes as she leans on her sister's arm, and the deaf 
with love in her full heart, and the music of all 
nature in her ears! It was delightful to think that 
I had myself a part in bringing about this consumma- 
tion; and yet, as I walked, my eyes filled, and in 
p we “ all my efforts, the tears came rolling down my 

reeks, 

Soon after, my own marriage took place, and I 
removed to another part of the country. In due 
time—that is to say, in less than a month—I re- 
ceived a letter from my mother, giving me all the 
news. My mother stated that she had bestowed as 
much attention, and felt almost as much interest in 
Miss Glenfield’s bridal, as she could have done in that 
of one of her own daughters. She added, she was not 
at all surprised at the interest I had evinced in Mr 
Morton’s choice; ‘and I really begin to be of your 
opinion, Louisa, as to his kindly disposition; and as 
for his being parsimonious—so far as I have seen—it 
is rather Mrs Morton, who will limit the expenditure 
of the family. I wish you had seen Miss Glenfield in 
her bridal-dress—she looked so beautiful, so calm, so 
ladylike. Poor Rebecca scarcely knew what to do; 
but I had her by my side, and she wept her tears on 
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my bosom. Poor girl! she whispered to me that she | event, that it always excites a deal of interest. Break- 
thought it was the first time she had ever really | fast is left immediately, and we rush en masse to take 
regretted her loss of sight, she should so like to see | our station under the school-room, where the offender 
her sister.’ is to suffer execution. We listen to the wheezes 
of the birch-rods, and speculate as to the effect it 
produces, and when it is over, trot back again to 

A DAY AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. our breakfasts. We mostly form little coteries at 
‘Gone the half-hour, Mr Smith,’ says the voice of | this meal; and although not so to us, it would 
our indefatigable head-servant, about half-past six | seem to others a very noisy and uncomfortable one. 
on a cold November morning. The individual thus | The boys drop in according to the time at which 
addressed turns over on his side with an ‘ All right, 
1ose who have finished, often salute their neighbours 
ek with pellets of bread, or lumps of sugar; till at last 

PUAN some boy high in the school, who is trying to get 
afterwards, by his next bed-neighbour removing his 


: his Euripides at breakfast-time, catching a glimpse 
upper stratum of bed-clothes, and another affection- | of one of the assailants whose pellet has lit on his 


ately shying a pair of slippers at his head. ‘By this | nose, angrily rushes from his seat, drives him from 
time all the members of the room are stirring, chiefly | the hall at the point of the boot, and a cessation of 
induced thereto by the effurts of the fags, who take it | hostilities takes place. 
by turns to get the sleepers up in time inthe morning. | Breakfast is over by nine o’clock, and we either 
A great scramble now takes place for the boots and | have a game of fives in the fives courts, or take a 
other articles of dress, which were scattered about in | stroll in the country for half an hour, and then we 
the scrimmage of last night. One poor fellow is in | adjourn to our studies to prepare our second lesson. 
hopeless despair at the unaccountable disappearance | The studies are in rows opening into passages, in 
of his trousers; another discovers that his jug has { which are fires, round which we chat, or prepare 
been broken in the battle of bolsters, and has leaked | coffee and eggs in the evenings. ‘The studies are 
over his coat. At ten minutes to seven tle great! qucer little holes, more like the state-rooms of 
bell begins to toll, and the prapostor of the bedroom, | American steamers than anything else. I do not 
roused partly by the noise, and partly by the friendly | believe a fashionable lady in the present style of 
entreaties of the fags on duty, thinks it time to rise. | dress could get in; certainly, if she was in, there 
Then comes the furious rush down the steep dark | would be no room for anybody else. Yet the studies 
stairs, in which the fall of one determines the fate of | can be made exceedingly snug and comfortable, if one 
many, followed by a sharp burst through the quad- | chooses. Mine is six feet by five, and holds no end 
rangle to the door of the great school, just as the first | of furniture: a sofa, lounging-chair, and tables, 
stroke of the hour begins. By tiie door stands Headly, | besides a bookcase, and lots of pictures, especially 
the school-marshal, who, as the hour strikes, makes | hunting subjects, which I look longfully at these 
desperate efforts to shut the door in the face of the | cloudy November mornings, mentally resolving, if 
string of boys. He is usually unsuccessful at first, but | possible, to go on foot and see the hounds meet at 
, taking advantage of a break, manages to bang it in | Newton on Thursday. Near the ceiling of my study 
the face of a few, who walk disconsolately back to | is a cupboard, where I keep my coffee-pots, kettles, &c.; 
their boarding-houses. Prayers are now read by the | and a stock of cricket pads, bats, and stumps behind 
head-master to the assembled school of four hundred | the door, and a moderator-lamp on the table, complete 
j boys, all standing. Then commences calling over, | the equipment of my study. All the members of my 
the boys going out by their forms, and the names | form in the house collect in my study to prepare our 
of the absentees receiving a tick in the lists of the | second lesson, which happens to be a tough bit of a 
: master. Each form then separates to its own school- | Greek play; we just finish it as the clock strikes 
room for first lesson. While this takes place, Jones, | the quarter past ten, and then rush down to our 
who has been assisting at a supper the night before, | school-rooms. Second lesson lasts another hour; and 
seizes the opportunity of getting a construe out of | as to-day is a half-holiday, we have another lesson 
a more industrious comrade. Our master enters, and | at half-past twelve, which lasts till dinner. This is 
we take our seats round the desks, and a certain | rather a more orderly meal than breakfast, and com- 
number of boys are put on—that is, stand up to | mences with a long grace. The buzz of talk never 
construe. All get through well with two exceptions. | ceases, and is chiefly about the events of the morning 
One poor fellow who has prepared his lesson by | lessons, and the great football match that comes off 
means of a crib, is completely floored in his derivations | in the afternoon, with various speculations and pro- 
and parsing. Jones is, unluckily for him, put on just | phecies as to its probable result. After the half-hour 
where his acquired construe leaves off, so that in the | allowed to dinner, we rise; another grace follows, 
middle of his translating he comes to a dead stop, and | and we loiter about to spend the time till three 
floundering on, translates ‘robur,’ a robber, amid a | o’clock as best we can. Some read books in their 
general titter. He is sternly bidden to sit down, and | studies, or the daily newspapers in the dining-hall, 
will be provided with sedentary amusement during | or stroll down to Millington’s, the school bookseller, 
the half-holiday which takes place in the afternoon. | to look at the new books; while others peregrinate 
After about an hour of this work, we adjourn to | the town, looking in the shop-windows, and perhaps 
our different boarding-houses to breakfast. Our hall | find their way to Mrs Mesh’s, the pastrycook. I, 
is a large and lofty room, with numerous tables scat- | with a friend, wander about the meadows, or the 
tered over it, on which are arranged the provisions | Bunchurch Road, talking of a variety of subjects, and 
of tea, rolls, and butter. Fags are now sent down | suddenly resolve to give a supper that evening to 
town for supplies of marmalade, eggs, sausages, &c., | some of my particular friends. We return just in 
which latter are cooked by old Sally, who in her | time to dress for football before ‘calling over’ at three. 
cottage, with its large chimney, has officiated for | Calling over now ensues in the same way as in the 
many successive generations of boys. The fags, after | morning. Most of us are bits of dandies about the 
their run in the cold, have now the opportunity of | football-dress, which is really quite picturesque—our 
warming themselves, by making the prapostors’ toast | side in duck trousers and jerseys of spotless white; 


at the great fire. While enjoying our breakfasts, | our opponents with blue stripes on their jerseys. 
| Potts rushes into the hall crying out: ‘Muggerhanger | Each player wears the cap of his own boarding- 


is going to be coached.’ Flogging is so rare an | house, of the brightest coloured velvet, with gold or 
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silver braiding, and tassels which flash in the sun- 
shine, surmounted by the crest of the house. 

The match to-day is what is termed A to H, that 
is, those whose names begin with the first letters 
of the alphabet play against those whose names begin 
with the remainder. Each side, of about eighty 

layers, takes up its position at opposite ends of the 
om wr half of the spacious close, leaving the junior 
portion of their side to guard their goal, made of two 
posts, about twenty feet from one another, with a 
cross-piece about ten feet from the ground. The object 
of each party is to kick the ball over their adversary’s 
goal. Above us the fine old elms raise their lofty 
heads, now almost bereft of leaves; on the topmost 
branches are seated grave old rooks, which caw their 
opinions of the game. Between the trees appear the 
conventual-looking mass of school-buildings, with the 
beautiful chapel. Around are groups of spectators, 
who survey our proceedings with great interest. 
Between the two parties lies the quiescent ball. A 
shout comes from the opposite side, ‘ Are you ready?’ 
to which we answer ‘ Yes,’ and their leader rushes at 
the ball, and with one kick sends it over our heads; 
but our back-players are on the alert, and the ball is 
quickly returned towards those who sent it, and we 
eagerly follow it up. Then comes the tug of war. 
On our side, Williams hugs the ball, and makes a rush 
towards the enemy’s goal. But he does not advance 
many steps, for he is grasped by a host of foes, who 
maul him, and try to wrest the ball from his hold. 
He is well assisted, however, by his own side, and at 
length the whole mass of struggling players rolls down 
on the slippery turf, while from those undermost come 
shrieks and groans expressive enough. A pause ensues 
till the belligerents have got upon their legs again, 
and then ensues a fearful battle for the ball, in which 
human legs are both the assailants and sufferers, for 
in this game more of the passions of real warfare are 
excited than in any other. It would require the 
talent of a Homer, or the fervour of a Macaulay, to 
describe the fortunes of the day—what kicks, what 
falls were received, how at first we were driven back, 
how later in the fray we succeed in kicking a goal. 

As the quad clock strikes a quarter to five, ‘No 
side’ is shouted by the head of the school, and we 
repair to our boarding-houses in a very different style 
from that in which we emerged from them. Jerseys 
are torn, and trousers and belts bear numerous marks 
of intimate acquaintance with the soil of the close, 
while our resplendent caps, that at first glittered in 
the sunshine, have suffered rough usage, in the being 
often knocked off and trodden under foot. We slouch 
along lazily, discussing warmly the merits of the day 
—what a splendid drop of Mulloch’s that was, and 
how well Long Barnett ran into the enemy’s goal; 
and pity plucky little Short, who was so mauled in 
that scrimmage under the three trees; and decide that 
our side played capitally, and won the match well, as 
really they had some first-rate players among them. 

Supposing that this had not been a half-holiday, we 
should have had two lessons of an hour each in the 
afternoon, and had the rest of the time to ourselves. 
During the few minutes that elapse before locking up 
at five o’clock, Williams and I hurry down to order 

visions for our supper this evening. We are rather 
ong in making our purchases, and running up the 
High Street, see the servants shutting the quadrangle 
gates. We make a furious charge, and are aided by 
some comrades inside who see our danger; they hang 
upon the servants, and prevent the gates being shut. 
In we creep, and get into the hall in time to answer 
our names, which are being called over by one of the 
prepostors. Tea is the same description of meal as 
breakfast, but we, wishing to save our appetites, do 
not partake of it. We retire to our studies, and 
prepare the first lesson for to-morrow morning. When 


that is over, we set about the pleasant task of making 
ready our feast. As my study is to be dining-room, 
I clear the decks for action, by throwing everything 
movable out into the passage, and borrowing two or 
three chairs from neighbouring studies, while I bring 
out all my private crockery and the remains of my 
last hamper from home. Williams has got a sauce- 
pan, and procured some of the supper-beer, which he 
is making into egg-flip, over the passage fire, and 
boiling the coffee. The smoking viands come in from 
Old Sally’s, smelling very savoury—veal cutlets, 
kidneys, some vegetables, and a tart. We and our 
three guests sit down round the tiny table, and are 
extremely jolly, enjoying the meal as only school-boys 
can who have been playing football all the afternoon. 

We are roused at half-past nine from fighting over 
again the battles of the day by the bell for prayers. 
The names of those in our house, between fifty and 
sixty in number, are again called over in the hall by 
one of the monitors, who then reads prayers. After 
this, we go off to bed, but not to sleep. As our pre- 
postor is hard at work down stairs reading up for an 
Oxford scholarship which comes off next week, we are 
our own masters, and take advantage of the liberty 
by making a furious inroad into No. 3 bedroom; 
where, although we meet with tough resistance from 
bolsters and every other sort of bedroom weapon, yet 
we succeed in turning the room topsy-turvy, and 
leaving the occupants something to do in the shape 
of bedmaking. Elated with our success, we attempt 
a similar foray into No. 6, but are somewhat taken 
aback by finding their prepostor, Old Briggs, up, who 
first throws his stock of boots, kept under his bed, at 
the heads of the foremost, and then chevies us back 
with his cane to our bedroom. However, being a 
good-natured fellow, he gives up the chase, and we 
reach our room in safety. We then think it expedient 
to retire to bed, and, after a good ghost-story from an 
Trish fellow, who is a capital hand at the supernatural, 
are soon asleep, as sound as tops. I am, however, once 
awaked by the arrival of a boot, which hits me in mis- 
take for Pat, at whose head it was hurled by our 
prepostor, who cannot bear the nightly solo of 
snoring in which Pat indulges. 

* Beg pardon, Old-Smith! Do punch that fellow’s. 
head ; one cannot sleep with such a row going on!’ 

Pat silenced, we are all soon asleep again; and 
thus ends one of the enjoyable days of that very 
happy school-life on which, now that I am launched 
forth into the world, I look back with such pleasant 
reminiscences. 


THE FETE OF MADONNA DELL ’ARCO. 


Tr is curious to see how serious the nations of Europe 
are growiny, one after another. In those wondrously 
good old times when the pope and princes managed 
everything, the whole world was a masquerade, with a 
death’s-head in the middle. The Reformation first 
brought seriousness into life. Merry England ceased 
with the civil wars, and busy, thinking, serious Eng- 
land took her place. No people are more merry at 
times than the American negroes, or are less so 
always than their masters. Goldsmith found the 
French of his time piping and dancing, a time when 
every one under a noble paid away two-thirds of his 
income to a dissolute court—when a man was hanged 
for shooting a partridge, and sent to the galleys for 
buying a pound of salt out of his parish. The French 
of to-day, with all respect to Mr Albert Sinith, are 
generally a grave people. Paris may be, as he calls 
it, a pot boiling over with fun, but this only on 
Sundays, when the half-million of overworked and 
underpaid ouvriers expand into fun like the slaves on 9 
holiday, and for the same reason. Who does not feel 
inclined to sing after the toothache? but the relief is, 
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after all, not worth the pain. The French peasant 
of the country, who works all the week on his own 
free 
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hold ground at his own will, is as grave as a judge. 
His Sunday, after mass, is generally spent in strolling 
over his fields and picking out the weeds. 

Italy was a merry country still under Maria 
Theresa, who kindly relieved her subjects from any 
share in their own affairs; but under the twenty 
years of Napoleon, who first taught the Italians that 
they could fight, as she grew manly, she grew grave. 
It is curious to compare the accounts of any intelli- 
gent traveller, Beckford, for instance, who was at 
Venice before the French invasion, with those of 
Eustace and Forsyth after the peace of Vienna. All 
the old shows and sports with which the doges and 
senate coaxed and juggled their slaves died with 
them. Then perished the gilded farce of the Bucen- 
taur, with its gay procession and phantom sovereignty 
of the Adriatic. Once a year the government went 
in state to see the fishermen of the Lido and Mala- 
mocco poke each other with oars and poles into the 
water. In 1809 the French governor put a stop to 
this, telling the people to reserve their blows for the 
Austrians. ‘Then, too, perished the great procession 
of the car at Padua, which the people used to tug 
about, sixty feet in height, and covered with lights 
and flowers. The carnival still holds its ground, 
but is the ghost of what it was. It was worse than a 
funeral to see it at Venice a few years ago; the grim 
revellers obliged by the police to put on the mask of 
merriment, pacing about with painted faces and rage 
in their hearts, like the little ballet-girls whom one 
may see at the morning-drill of the opera hopping 
about to the merriest of tunes with the tears run- 
ning down their faces. Railways and the battle of 
Novara seem to have killed the soul of joy in the 
hearts of the Italians. The whole country is become 
a police-barrack, where pope, kings, and generals, are 
everlastingly calling to the people to move on. No 
wonder their faces, like their hearts, are sad. Even 
Naples is sad. Even the féte of Madonna dell ’Arco 
is dying out; and we will therefore describe it before 
it has utterly perished, more as it was than as it is. 

The féte of Madonna dell ’Arco is the national 
festival of the Neapolitans. The people have it, and 
enjoy it as their peculiar property; by people meaning 
those three hundred thousand brawny, dark-eyed, 
lazy, but lovable sons and daughters of Neapolis who 
make up the most useless and picturesque commu- 
nity in Europe. As for the bad imitations of Parisian 
beaux and belles that call themselves the aristocracy, 
they would die rather than be there. So the poor 
folk, for once in the year, have a day to themselves 
to be happy in theirown way; and they certainly do 
not miss the opportunity. 

We had done our Naples, as the phrase is, 
thoroughly ; had bathed at Baiw ; been twice at Capri 
and its beautiful grottos, where pendent crystals 
form the roof, and the azure mirror of the Mediter- 
ranean the translucent pavement; we had sketched 
and painted at Pastum; panted up Vesuvius, and 
spent absorbed and wondering hours in the silent city 
of the dead. After three months richly enjoyed, even 
Naples may become monotonous. My companion, a 
thorough Frenchman, and one of those devoted sons 
of art who seem first to germinate fully under an 
Italian sky, felt none of this—a painter never does, 
where there are scenes to be copied and heads to be 
sketched. ‘You have seen nothing at all,’ he said, in 
answer to my complaint—‘only places and great 
people, who are the same everywhere. We will take 
a calesso, and go to-morrow to the Madonna dell 
"Arvo, and see a little what the Neapolitans are 


‘really like. To-morrow, 4 a.m., temps militaire. So 
on Easter Monday, half an hour after the time 
specified, and two hours at least before the Londoners 


begin to rouse themselves for their dreary rout and 
riot of Greenwich fair, we were out of Naples, and 
driving fast down the Portici road. 

Beautiful hour, in every clime, that follows the 
sunrise, but most beautiful in the regions of the 
south. Air, earth, and sea exhaled a dewy fragrance, 
while the steamy mist over the bay betokened the 
scorching heat that was to follow. Early as it was, 
the road was alive with people—all Naples seemed to 
have poured itself out, some on foot, but most in that 
wonderful variety of vehicles which one sees nowhere 
else. The fast calessi and corricoli gallop by in a 
cloud of dust, covered with flowers and boughs, 
twenty crammed into the place of ten, for to-day 
every vehicle carries double. Then comes a heavy 
ox-cart drawn by a pair of patient beasts, with gar- 
lands on their wide-spread horns, labouring under the 
weight of a household. Even the humble donkey has 
his load, for the genuine son of Naples cares little 
what his vehicle is, provided he has not to go on foot. 
Another mile, and other forms and faces are in the 
crowd—bands of villagers dancing hand in hand with 
castanets and tabours, and green boughs waving in 
their hats; boatmen from Capri and Amalfi; the 
beautiful girls of Ischia and Sorrento, with their hair 
twisted into turrets like Cybele of old; of every 
village, town, and island along the coast, the sons 
and daughters came pouring in a crowd which 
thickened at every step, till, at the Ponte Maddalena 
for a time, it was a complete jam. The heat and 
dust were intolerable; so, dismissing our calesso, we 
turned up a narrow path among the vines, and after 
an hour’s stroll through the leafy arcades and delight- 
ful shade, emerged upon an open green before the 
little church of St Marco. 

A Roman Catholic church without a miracle is an 
inn without a sign. St Marco, of course, has its 
miracle, which, at any rate, has the merit of pecu- 
liarity. In the middle of the church hangs the 
miraculous picture—a very old Byzantine painting, 
in which all is effaced except the face of our Lady, 
which has a most indubitable black eye. And this 
is the miracle; for when it hung, as it used to do, in 
the open air upon a tree, some sacrilegious Jose! threw 
a stone at it, and hit the Virgin a most substantial 
knock on the right eye. Immediately the blood 
began to flow, the eye swelled up, and the whole face 
looked as angry as paint would permit. The criminal 
forthwith repented and turned virtuous, or became a 
priest, which is the same thing; a church was built 
.on the spot, and now, in danger of any sort, no one 
dreams of applying for help except to the Madonna 
dell Arco. Accordingly, the interior of the church is 
most curious. Along the ceiling and walls are whole 
fleets of little ships and fishing-boats, the offerings of 
endangered mariners; hundreds and thousands of 
waxen images; disgustingly minute representations of 
diseases; wooden models of burning houses, upset 
carts, and overturned carriages ; combats and battles 
in little square pictures, where the sufferer is in- 
variably kneeling and staring upward with his mouth 
open, and a very bright blue, red, or yellow Madonna 
sitting on a cloud and peering benevolently down- 
ward. 

At first, however, coming out of the glare and heat, 
the effect of the silent and half-lighted chapel, paved 
with kneeling figures, was very solemn. As some 
rose and went away, others were dropping in; but the 
only other sound was the voice of the officiating priest 
and the subdued noises of the multitude without. 
The mass ended, but the characteristic part of the 
devotions was to come. 

No one can feel what the Roman Catholic system 
really is in its popular working without coming to 
such places as these. To the Italian peasants, the 


Virgin is a stewardess, an amicable mediatrix 
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between them and the Supreme, whose good offices 
are to be gained by entreaties and bribes; and when 
their presents have no effect, they feel themselves 
aggrieved, and grumble accordingly. When the 
service was over, men and women, young and old, 
thronged around the altar, pouring forth praises, 
prayers, complaints, and adjurations. There was 
a woman with a scrofulous child, streaming with 
tears, and shricking out: ‘O divine lady, who dost 
so much for others, why wilt thou do nothing for 
this?’ An old man, paralysed, held up by h's two 
sons, was making the best bargain for himself: ‘Two 
candlesticks I promise thee, of the best silver; and 
if the harvest be good, a gown at least worth ten 
carlini” In a corner apart, a man lay prostrate on 
the ground, his frame quivering with his emotions, 
and evidently weeping bitterly. ‘You see that man ?’ 
said L——. ‘I know him, for I saw him only three 
months ago—where do you suppose? At Naples, on 
trial for his life, for an atrocious murder at Resina. 
He escaped only by a flaw, and meantime has, no 
doubt, committed a dozen crimes, and will commit a 
hundred more, till stopped by the fate of all his tribe, 
a bullet or the galleys. Meanwhile, he is winding 
up his score with Heaven, and to-morrow he will be 
again on the mountains with a comfortable con- 
science.’ A little noise at the door made us turn; a 
train of pilgrims appeared blindfolded, with each a 
handkerchief round the arm, the end held by a friend. 
Down the middle of the aisle ran a strip of gray 
marble, which the people scrupulously avoided tread- 
ing on. The foremost pilgrim now knelt down, and 

roceeded to crawl along the marble from end to end, 
licking it as he went. The rest forthwith knelt down, 
and did likewise. The length might be about sixty 
feet, and there were eighteen of them who went 
through this nasty superstition. 

From the church into the open air, was stepping at 
once into the deluge. A sea of figures covered the 
open space, and spread out far and wide between the 
trees, and from the crowd ascended a universal hum 


and tumult of voices, broken by shouts of laughter 
and the reports of occasional crackers and guns in | 
honour of the day. Wherever the shade was thickest, 
a@ group was on the grass, spread out around their 
meal; and wherever the ground was smoothest, the 
dance was going on with unwearied activity. Here 
first I saw the tarantella danced, and, till then, never 
knew what dancing really was. These brown, vigorous, 
handsome women, and swarthy, strong-knit men, as 
their deep eyes flashed and sparkled, and the rattle of 
the castanets rung louder and sharper, seemed to have 
a new life in them, and to fling their whole life into 
their limbs. The tarantella is, in fact, a wonderful 
piece of pantomime, and one that will not bear 
transplanting. Then, as they stopped at last, utterly 
exhausted and panting for breath, the glass of iced- 
water or lemonade was at hand, and they would 
recommence as perseveringly as before. ‘The con- 
sumption of macaroni that day must have been 
something enormous. ‘To see a Neapolitan eat it 
at any time, is a fact in one’s life. Coils upon coils 
descend into his fathomless interior; and when he 
has stopped—apparently from sheer repletion—a 
glass of lemonade starts him as fresh as ever. This 
day, the few who stopped in Naples must have been 
badly off for their food, for all the macaroni-sellers 
seemed congregated here, and the smoke of their little 
tin stoves went up under every tree; but those 
venders of spirits and strong drinks that are the 
pest of an English fair, were not to be seen. The 
Italians are habitually and constitutionally temperate, 
and perhaps, for this reason, a stranger wandering 
through the crowd is,sure not only of civility, but 
kindness. If you draw near the dancers, they give 


way to give you the best place. To stop near a 


party at their meal, is to insure an invitation to 
join them; and if the invitation is accepted, they 
are genuinely delighted. There must be no mean 
qualities in a people which continues kind-hearted 
and amiable after eight centuries of the very worst 
government in Europe. 

The fun had been fast and furious up to this point, 
but as the sun sunk in the west, there was an evident 
slackening. Carriages began to move off one by one; 
the sons and daughters, wives and husbands, who 
had been dancing and flirting apart till now, gathered 
themselves together, every one bearing a bough from 
the neighbouring trees with an image of the Madonna 
suspended from it. ‘Tired and pleased, we retraced 
our morning’s path through the vines, and entered 
the Portici gate as the last rays of the sun were 
fading over the murmuring city and quiet bay. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Many a one is glad that the holidays are over, and 
to be once more fairly at work. ‘The scientific and 
learned societies have all commenced another session 
—the Royals, with something very abstruse; the 
Linnzans, with something very dry ; the Antiquaries, 
with something very dusty; the Geographicals, with 
something very amusing; the Chemicals, with some- 
thing very acid. From such beginnings the brightest 
hopes may be entertained of the discoveries to be 
made, and the work to be accomplished by the time 
the session shall be over in June of 59. The Geo- 
graphicals here and there, however, find time for a 
serious paper, and had one on the laborious search 
made in Australia for Leichardt and his exploring- 
party; as hopeless a search, unfortunately, as that 
after Franklin. Mr Gregory, the authcr of the 
paper, is already favourably known as an earnest 
traveller and explorer. He is, as the phrase runs, 
the Geographical Society’s medallist, not because he 


| makes their medals, but because he received one; 


which is about as clever as to call the man who 
listens to a good story, 2 humorist.—The Civil 
Engineers have awarded a long list of prizes in the 
shape of medals and books, in encouragement of 
their own special branches of art and science: for 
improved methods of submerging telegrapli cablee— 
for hydraulic mortar—for an improved construction 
and arrangement of railway stations—for the building 
of docks, and the laying down of water-supply ; and 
they annornce that they will be ready with similar 
rewards next year for whomsoever may have the 
genius or industry to deserve them. 

As regards mechanical subjects—we have heard of 
Alger’s patent furnace, which is so constructed as to 
produce from 400 to 600 tons of pig-iron a week, and 
with a saving of 25 per cent. in fuel and labour; and 
viewing the cost in proportion to the quantity of 
iron produced, it is said to be one-half of that by 
the present method.—We hear, too, that certain 
manufacturers in Sweden are producing iron and 
steel by Bessemer’s process; and that in works newly 
established at Sheffield, equally successful results 
have been achieved.—Now that the noisy talk con- 
cerning the Atlantic telegraph is over, much quiet 
discussion is held thereupon; on the causes of failure, 
means of reparation, precautions to be observed;. 
besides the puzzling questions of magnetic pheno- 
mena. <A few signals have been forced through the 
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wire by the aid of a Daniell’s battery; but too few 
and feeble to make the projectors very sanguine. 
Professor Thomson, writing to his friend Joule, 
gays that in his trials upon the wire, he has 
discovered some curious facts with respect to insu- 
Jation, and the freaks of electric currents, some of 
which admit of explanation, while the most remain 
unintelligible. The rationale will no doubt be 
brought to light some day; meanwhile the professor 
is busy studying what he calls the pathology of 
faults. ‘There is telegraphie progress to be recorded 
nevertheless. The Gorgon, on her return from that 
triumphant demonstration at New York, took sound- 
ings for another line of telegraph, from the banks 
of Newfoundland to Fayal, and thence to the mouth 
of the English Channel. A cable, weighing ten tons 
to the mile, is to be laid across from Suffolk to 
Holland; one from Cromer to Emden, and another 
to Cuxhaven. And our countrymen at the antipodes 
are about to connect Victoria with Tasmania by a 
cable of 300 miles across Bass’s Strait. 

Wrecks on the eastern coast have again occasioned 
a revival of the question about harbours of refuge on 
that side of the island. Northumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire each claims foremost consideration, 
and we can only wish the Harbour of Refuge com- 
missioners who are now inquiring into the subject a 
happy deliverance.—The much-debated question of 
coal for the steam-navy is decided by the committee 
in favour of north-country coal in preference to 
Welsh. It is preferred, they say, because, while’ 
effectual means exist for the consumption of smoke, 
it injures the boiler-tubes less than the coal from 
Wales. This accords with the experiments made 
in Lancashire with coal and coke as a fuel for loco- 
motives, which give the advantage demonstrably to 
coal, and for the same reason: the mischievous 
incrustation deposited on the tubes is avoided; they 
collect only an oily soot such as forms on a tea-kettle, 
and last as long again as with coke. This reads fairly 
enough in print; but we happen to know that the 
annoyance to passengers on some railways from the 
smoke of coal-burning locomotives, is a constant 
grievance—one which they ought not to be expected 
to tolerate.—Up in Caithness a considerable deposit 
of bituminous shale has been met with, which, on 
analysis at the School of Mines in London, is found 
to contain 45 per cent. of fish-oil. How came the 
oil into the shale? is a question we should like to see 
answered. Will it do for gas? There is a village in 
Ireland now lit with gas manufactured from the peat 
of a neighbouring bog. 

The merits of Mr Wethered’s ‘ combined steam’ are 
more and more recognised by practical men, and not 
without reason. Mr Wethered, proceeding from the 
fact that ordinary steam is far from pure, and there- 
fore less energetic than it might be, causes it in his 
machines to combine in certain proportions with a 
very dry steam, and then utilising the waste heat by 
an arrangement of tubes in the chimney, he shews 
that the steam can be worked at from 300 to 400 
degrees ; and he makes it appear that, with this ‘ com- 
bined steam,’ engineers have greater economy with 
great increase of power.—In Paris, M. Séguin aims 
at the economy in another way: by his ‘ pulmonary 
steam-engine,’ constructed on the principle, that as 
heat and force are correlative, it is possible to get the 
force without the prodigious waste of heat that takes 
place in engines of the usual construction. All that 
we as yet know of its mode of action is, that the same 
steam is used over and over again, returning in full 
vigour to the generator to repeat its work. It is 


advantages to be derived from steam-machinery. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Company have caused dili- 
gent experiments to be made on the shape of screws, 
to discover, if possible, that which will secure the 
quickest voyage. ‘Their fleet now comprises twenty- 
seven screw-steamers of from 350 to 2620 tons burden. 

Few persons but have heard of the advantages 
promised from the use of thick iron plates or slabs 
as shields for ships or batteries in naval warfare. 
Government has been trying the question in a prac- 
tical way at Portsmouth, and set the Ercellent firing 
away at an iron-banked frigate, and at the Erebus, 
one of the iron-batteries built for use in the Russian 
war. The result appears to be conclusive. A dis- 
charge from thirty-two pounders made slight hollow 
scars upon the surface; but the ball from a sixty- 
eight pounder went through the four-inch iron, and 
shivered the oaken beams behind. It seems safe 
to infer from this, that the superiority of iron to 
wood for defensive purposes is not yet established, 

A machine-making firm in Surrey have brought 
out a ‘blast-drill,’ over which agriculturists ought to 
chant praises, because turnip-growing is to become 
therewith a matter of absolute certainty, seeing that 
it makes short work with the fly. Drawn up and 
down a field, it dusts the young leaves of the turnip- 
plants with a mixture of lime and soot, not on one 
side only, but on both sides; and while the fans are 
performing this salutary operation, they create a 
strong indraught, which sucks in and annihilates the 
fly. What will the entomologists say ?—Heer Ochsner 
of Rotterdam—and who so likely to accomplish such 
a feat as a Dutchman ?—has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of walking on water. He does this by means of 
his newly-invented podoscaph; and recently aston- 
ished his countrymen by appearing on the Maas, 
wearing a podoscaph fifteen feet long on each foot, 
and holding a pole, flattened at one end as a paddle, 
in his hand. Thus equipped, he walked up the Maas 
to the Rhine, and on to Cologne in seven days.—In 
Philadelphia, the Franklin Institute have approved a 
brick-making machine, which, fed with clay, squeezes 
out bricks quite as fast as they can be lifted away. 
The moulds are fitted to the rim of a wheel; hence 
the supply is rapid and regular.—We may very pro- 
perly end these notices of machines and minerals 
with a passage from the recently published Report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Wolverhampton, a town 
that knows something about coal and iron. They— 
the Chamber—are not afraid to refer the late commer- 
cial crisis to its true causes, chief among which was 
the forcing of manufactures into the market far 
beyond the natural and legitimate demand ; and this 
system of forcing, they say, was ‘rendered possible, 
and in many cases, stimulated by a system of open 
credits granted by mercantile houses in favour of 
foreign correspondents ; by banking facilities afforded 
to men of little or no capital, and by the discounting 
of fictitious bills of exchange.’ Let manufacturers and 
money-brokers lay these things to heart, and we shall 
hear no more of ruin arising out of what was fondly 
called ‘ unexampled prosperity.’ 

We find in the chemical arts a few noticeable facts: 
a red dyeing material derived from coal-tar, specimens 
of which were exhibited to the Franklin Institute above 
mentioned.—At Montreal, two able chemists, to baffle 
the dishonest designs of those who take photographic 
copies of bank-notes, have discovered an ink which is 
to render that trick impossible for the future. The 
ink, made of calcined oxide of chromium, the colouring 
matter of the emerald, is in colour a good green, and 
is distinguished as the ‘Canada bank-note tint.’ 
With this a geometrical pattern is to be printed as a 
groundwork, and on that the denomination in 
usual way, and such a note, we are assured, is 


that we are yet far from the end of the 
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safe 
from the attempts of knavish photographers, — | 
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M. St Claire-Deville, whose mission to the volcanoes 
on the part of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, we 
noticed some time since, has just concluded his 
examination of the gases thrown out from the 
Sumerolles or small vents around the base of Vesuvius, 
and states that there is a considerable variation in 
the quality of the gases in proportion to the time 
elapsed since the eruption, and with the distance of 
the vents from the principal crater.—'The researches 
of this experimentalist upon boron, made in co-oper- 
ation with Wilhler, are among the most remarkable 
of recent chemical inquiries. Boron is a substance 
classed between silicon and carbon, yet with the 
anomaly that it is not crystallisable, as these two 
are. But the researches in question prove it to be 
producible under three polymorphic forms, and 
crystallisable. Specimens were laid before the 
Academy, of various colours, from honey-yellow to 
garnet-red, the crystals in some instances being 
perfectly limpid and transparent. One kind, distin- 
guished as adamantine boron, is formed by a combina- 
tion of aluminum with boric acid, and possesses most 
remarkable properties. It is harder than diamond. 
Boron-powder will cut and drill rubies, and even 
the diamond itself, with more facility than diamond- 
powder. This fact will be a surprise to many ; and 
though at present a fact in its infancy, it involves 
important consequences in art and science. Deville 
and Wohler incline to the belief that the diamond is 
dimorphous, and susceptible in as yet unknown con- 
ditions, of assuming the form of boron. In one 
respect, boron corresponds with titanium—namely, 
that at a high temperature it absorbs azote, and azote 
only from the atmosphere, and will have nothing to 
do with the oxygen. 

M. Jamin has done some good work, and of 
refined quality, in optical science, experimenting on 
the variations in the refraction of water under differ- 
ent pressures. The result, it is thought, will have a 
practical use, inasmuch as the phenomenon is a 
measure of the compressibility of water ; and if a con- 
cordance should be discovered between water and 
other liquids, the measure will be arrived at without 
having to take into account, as at present, the size of 
the tubes or vessels in which the compression is 
carried on. 

Referring to the statement in the September Jonth 
concerning the insecticide powder exhibited to the 
Academy by M. Millot-Brulé, we take the oppor- 
tunity to mention here, that the sulphur-coal of 
which the powder is said to be composed, exists 
abundantly in England, and is known among geolo- 
gists and miners as ‘coal brasses.’ Large quantities 
are raised near Halifax, and used in the manufacture 
of vitriol and copperas; as also in the adjacent 
counties of Lancashire, Durham, and Northumberland. 
In South Wales, the coal contains pyrites of a supe- 
rior quality, which, after a roasting to expel the 
sulphur, are used in the manufacture of pig-iron. 
According to the returns prepared by Mr Robert 
Hunt, and published by the School of Mines, the 
quantity of pyrites raised in the United Kingdom in 


1857 amounted to 74,000, worth £63,000. In this 
the pyritous coal, or coal brasses, figures for 11,000 


New discoveries are recorded in photography. One 
is, that photographs having all the appearance of real 
solid relief, can be taken from engravings—a flat 
surface. And Mr Fox Talbot, to whom this interest- 
ing art owes so much, ‘has succeeded,’ to quote the 
statement put forth by the Photographic Society, ‘in 
transferring the sun-picture direct from either glass 
or paper negatives to the engraver’s steel or copper.’ 
Some well-known objects have already been experi- 
mented on in this way, which, as Mr Talbot describes, 
|‘ easy to practise, requiring the same qualifications 


in the operator that ordinary plrtography does— 
namely, a certain tact and dexterity which everybody 
does not possess, All photographs can be engraved 
that make good transparencies; but feeble ones, 
without strong contrast of light and shade, are not so 
successful.'-—The Society are making preparations for 
another photographic exhibition at their rooms in 
Coventry Street next January ; they announce, more- 
over, the formation of a photographic library for the 
use of members ; and place the rooms ‘at their service 
for all purposes connected with the progress and 
recognition of the heliographic art;’ and further, to 
prevent the record of their proceedings falling into 
arrear, the Society’s Journal is to appear twice a 
month during the period of their meetings. With a 
view to the promotion and preservation of what is 
called ‘high art,’ painters are warned against copying 
from photographs instead of copying from nature: a 
warning well worth attention. Few real lovers of art 
would wish to see it degenerate into a laborious Pre- 
Raphaelitism. The diffusion of sound knowledge 
thereupon by the aid of primary schools, as in 
Austria, is a question on which many thoughtful 
minds are engaged. One of the best papers read at 
the late Social Science meeting at Liverpool, was Mr 
Ruskin’s on Education in Art: it abounds in sensible 
remarks on the subject. People should learn to draw 
as a matter of course, as they learn to read, write, and 
cipher; if only that with the knowledge of drawing 
they have the same power over form, as with arith- 
metic over number. No fear that all the world will 
become astonishing artists: Mr Ruskin speaks the 
truth on that point where he says: ‘We shall not 
succeed in making a peasant’s opinion good evidence 
on the merits of Elgin and Lycian marbles; nor is it 
necessary to dictate to him in his garden the prefer- 
ence of gillyflower or of rose; yet I believe we 
may make art a means of giving him helpful and 
healthy pleasure, and of gaining for him serviceable 
knowledge.’ 


CRYSTAL PALACE OF NAN-KING. 


Sitrixc at our comfortable firesides, and reading 
any old-style book that speaks of the ‘ Porcelain 
Tower of Nan-king,’ we at once conjure up to view a 
famous superstructure of china-ware—a leviathan 
cream-jug, flower-pot, or tea-cup of exquisite 
porcelain, 

But let us hear what a late visitor says of it: ‘A 
comparatively small portion is white. Green is the 
predominant colour, from the fact that the curved 
tiles of the projecting roofs are all of this colour, 
while the wood-work supporting the roofs is of the 
most substantial character, and in the peculiar style 
of Chinese architecture, curiously wrought and richly 
painted in various colours. The bricks in the body 
of the building are well burnt, and on the external 
surface are green, yellow, red, or white. The bricks 
and tiles are of very fine clay, and highly glazed, so 
that the tower presents a most gay and beautiful 
appearance, that is greatly heightened when seen in 
the reflected sunlight.’ So that, after all, an English- 
man at a distance is not far wrong in the conception 
he may have formed of the Nan-king wonder; and if 
any reader has a wish to see for himself a veritable 
‘China brick’ of this far-famed tower, just let him 
step aside for a moment into the Missionary Museum, 
the next time he passes Bloomfield Street, Finsbury, 
London, E. C., and there, we doubt not, the porter or 


the clerk will feel flattered if called upon to exhibit 
the singular specimen of Nan-king porcelain. ‘| 
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The Nan-king prodigy has doubtless been a pet with 
the Chinese people themselves, for they have not 
failed to ornament it within and without. 

For instance, the inner walls of each story are 
lined with polished tiles, a foot square, on each of 
which the figure of Buddh is moulded in bass-relief, 
and richly gilt. Each flat has, on an average, more 
than two hundred of these ‘ Dutch-tiles;’ and over 
the whole of the interior, there is an aggregate of two 
thousand. The niches in each landing-place are graced 
with idols and miniature images. Short and pithy 
proverbs are inscribed here, there, and everywhere, to 
catch the eye of the stroller. Outside, over each 
balcony, there is a projected roof of wood, carved and 
curiously painted; aod from these jutting corners 
there swing bells, which keep up a perpetuad jingle 
with every passing breeze. The native account of 
the pagoda gives the calculation that, ‘on the whole, 
there are 150 bells on the edifice.’ To give additional 
attraction to it, this pagoda has its lamps and lanterns 
in its windows and at its angles. The work already 
referred to states that ‘ outside the nine stories there 
are 128 lanterns, and in the lower floor, twelve glass 
lamps ;’ 140 in all, which, when lit up, must produce 
a most striking illumination. A building like this, 
then, must have its attractions for various grades —the 
superstitious, the sight-seers, the gay, the curious, and 
the idle. To notice one of the names borne by the 
lofty mass—the recompensing favour monument. Some 


four centuries ago, the emperor Yung-loh removed his 
court from Nan-king to Pe-king ; and on doing this, he 
looked about to see what tribute of gratitude he could 
raise to the memory of his august mother in that 
metropolis where his parent had nursed and trained 
him. The celebrated pagoda was in ruins; and his 
majesty conceived the idea of re-erecting the fallen 
structure. He did so; and, setting aside its connec- 
tion with a form of meaningless superstition, the 
pagoda of Nan-king has stood for four hundred years 
in the centre of China, a glorious mark of the grateful 
love of a son for his mother’s care, and a Chinese 
‘sermon in stone,’ on the text, ‘Honour thy father 
and thy mother.’ 

Amongst the names given by the Chinese to this 
famous tower are—The Long Spear, and The Thirteen- 
storied Pagoda. Either appellation suggests something 
of its great elevation, and to illustrate both requires 
a hurried outline from top to bottom of the huge 
skeleton. 

Its site lies a little south of the city-walls, near the 
gate of ‘collected gems,’ within the precincts of some 
Buddhist lands that are of great extent, stretching 
northward to the banks of the ,Yang-tze-Kiang. 
There is a tradition that, on laying the foundation of 
this gigantic superstructure, several thousand pounds- 
weight of coal-dust were first of all laid down, to make 
the underground firm and safe. Over this, a brick- 
work platform rises ten feet high, up which there is, 
all round the base, a flight of ten steps, leading into 
the interior of the lowest floor, The circumference of 
the structure at this part is nearly 300 feet. The 
thickness of the wall here is computed at four yards, 
The material used in the construction is generally 
brick, stone, and mortar; the bricks in the body of the 
building being large and well burned—their exterior 
being vari-coloured. There is a huge, lofty mast 
that runs up from the bottom to the top through 
the middle of the entire structure, which possibly 
may have originated the name ‘ long spear’ or ‘ shaft.’ 
The exterior of the pagoda is octagonal thronghout, 
but—except the lower floor, which also is eight-sided 
—the interior to the top is quadrangular. As you 
ascend to the summit of this tower, you have to wind 
up a screw-flight of 190 steps. You pass through 
nine floors or stories, all of equal height. At each 


story there is a landing-stage, with two or three 
openings leading out to a small and unsafe balcony, 
from which, if one likes to venture, he may take a 
grand survey of the surrounding country. When 
you reach the highest floor, you find, of course, that 
the diameter of the circle has lessened considerably, 
and the thickness of the wall is four feet less than 
at the bottom. But what may probably disappoint 
you much, is the discovery that this so-called 
‘thirteen-storied pagoda’ has, after all, only nine. 
It is invariably spoken of by the citizens of Nan-king, 
and believed by their countrymen at a distance to be 
of ‘thirteen stories.’ The inconsistency is explained 
by themselves, on the ground that in the original 
outline it was the design of the projectors to build 
up thirteen floors; but, having reached the ninth, 
apprehensions were excited lest the course of the 
clouds should be interrupted, or the wrath of the 
god of thunder should be awakened. So it was 
deemed prudent to desist from any further addition 
to a ‘tower whose top might reach unto heaven.’ 
In the original plan, the full height of the heaven- 
pointing spire was to be near 350 feet; but the latest 
foreign visitors, on measuring it, found it to be only 
61 


to 


Thirty feet over and above the topmost story, 
the cupola rises on the summit of the magnificent 
may-pole we have described as running up from the 
bottom, and forming a shaft to the whole edifice. 
This pinnacle consists of several coils of iron hoops; 
and, as report goes, under this valuable dome there 
are deposited gems of marvellous virtue and value, 
besides bolts of gold, strings of copper money, lumps 
of silver, tea, silk, satins, and sacred manuscripts. 
The rearing of such a monument as the pagoda of 
Nan-king must have cost a large sum; and the 
repairs alone, which were undertaken by the imperial 
government four hundred years ago, drew three 
million and a quarter dollars from the national 
funds, or nearly L.1,000,000 in English money. 

Another of the native names for the Porcelain 
Tower is The Pagoda of A-yuh; and this leads us to 
look a little into its early history. The form of the 
building clearly connects it with the introduction of 
Buddhism into China. A-yuh was an early sovereign 
in Central India, noted for the number of temples he 
caused to be raised in honour of Buddha. It is pre- 
sumed, from his name being given to this tower, that 
it was erected by some of his followers on their 
migrating into China. The legendary account of the 
event is as follows: 

An Indian priest of the Buddhist profession reached 
Nan-king about the year of our Lord 250. This city 
was at the time the capital of China, and the resi- 
dence of the imperial family. ‘That foreign priest soon 
became popular for his ability to perform extraordi- 
nary and unheard-of feats, all of which he attributed 
to the divine spirit he worshipped. The renown 
of the western sojourner reached the ears of his 
majesty on the throne, who commanded the stranger 
into his presence, and demanded what supernatural 
evidences he could produce in favour of Buddha. The 
Buddhist father, in reply, assured his majesty that 
there were numerous relics of Buddha to be found over 
the face of the earth, and that, if his majesty desired, 
he himself would go in search, and return with one 
possessed of supernatural qualities. ‘The emperor 
then promised that, should the priest succeed in 
obtaining such a relic, he, on his part, would erect an 
edifice in which it should be meetly lodged, The 
priest started upon his cruise, and within a month 
returned with a jar or earthen receptacle, in which a 
relic of Buddha was lying. It was at once presented 
to his majesty, and immediately the splinter—it was 
said to be a bone of Buddha—began to exhibit its 


miraculous virtues, It lighted up the imperial 
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apartments ; it smashed the copper vessel into which it 
was thrown; steel and diamond could not scratch it; 
fire could not injure it; and huge hammers could not 
make the slightest impression on it. Not only this; 
but the emperor ordered an attendant of powerful 
muscle to advance, and, with a heavy mallet, strike 
some tremendous blows on the piece. Still to no 
purpose, except to break the hammer, and to mag- 
nify the effulgence of the bone. The king’s faith 
was confirmed. He at once commenced building the 
first pagoda in China; and this was the Nan-king 
pagoda. 

At last, to conclude, which we do with great 
reluctance, we have to tell a sad truth of the 
history of our Nan-king pagoda during the past 
twelve months. We confess we approach the tale with 
disrelish. We have lingered about the ‘ spiritual fane’ 
(another name for it) as if it was now and was to be. 
But, as on every other object of admiration in and 
out of the Celestial Empire, there is written on it 
‘vanity of vanities.’ During its existence of 1600 
years, storms have swept over it, and some have 
swept down its dome; thunders have rolled over it, 
and lightning struck its iron-coiled cupola to the 
ground; and the ruthless hands of brigands have 
defaced various parts of the structure: but to the 
eternal disgrace of the ‘rebels’ who have occupied 
Nan-king for the last five years, they first defaced 
the whole of the interior by fire, and then blew up the 
entire edifice with gunpowder, scattering its famous 
bricks and antique relics to the four winds of heaven. 

The Crystal Palace of Nan-king is no more. 


CAN THIS BE CHRISTMAS-TIME? 


Can this be Christmas-time ? 
The wind that scarcely shakes the spray, 
Or bears the gossamer away, 
Sighs warmly as on summer’s day 

In mine own northern clime! 


And yet ’tis in December. 
Ah, me! what furious war of wind, 
And thunder-riven clouds I mind, 
Laden with ruin, lightning lined — 
What drear tales I remember! 


Stories of misery, 
Of grinding want, of hunger’s throe, 
And orphans’ wail, and widows’ woe; 
Of men found dead in graves of snow, 
And seamen lost at sea. 


Yet fairer memories too. 
However dark and drear the day, 
The morrow may be bright and gay— 
The storm-cloud ever wears a ray 
Inside of silver hue. 


Once more I seem to hear, 
At eve, sweet voices welcome tell 
‘To day when wondrous birth befel, 
And joyous clash of many a bell 
From church-tower chiming clear. 


And lo! the morrow fair, 
That sees the forms of old and young, 
Joy in their hearts, to church-gates throng, 
To hail the time with choral song, 

And humbly muttered prayer. 


Then, when the day is past, 
And over snow-drifts cold and white, 
The moon showers down her frosty light, 
See, from each cottage-window bright, 
The yule-tree’s cheer is cast. 


Hark! laughter’s ringing ery, 

The music of blithe hearts and free, 

‘That hails the stolen kiss with glee, 

Snatched ‘neath the sprays of Christmas-tree, 
Hung from the rafter high. 


Now round the cheerful blaze 
They gather for the wassail’s cheer, 
Or, trembling, to the grandsire near 
The young list, with delightful fear, 
To tales of olden days— 


Of hapless ladye’s doom, 
Who fled, when weary of the dance, 
To hide her from her lover's glance, 
In oaken chest, which, luckless chance, 
Converted to her tomb. 


Ah, time! whose memory 
Bears me away to happier shore, 
And home, and all I love, once more— 
Where is the sweetness that yon bore 
For me in days gone by ? 


Can this be Christmas day ? 
The earth around is parched and dry ; 
The Indian sun, with fiery eye, 
Shines hotly from a cloudless sky, 
And scorches with its ray ; 


Each tender painted flower 
Droops ’neath the noonday’s glances bright ; 
The insect in its happy flight 
Flashes his armour in the light, 

And gaily lives his hour, 


O God of every clime! 
With whom all time is but a day, 
Turn not from helpless souls away— 
Hear us whilst we all blessings pray 
In this most holy time. 


AvnuncaBap, December. i. C. B. 


SUPERIORITY OF PREVENTIVE TO REMEDIAL 
MEASURES. 


‘In the operations of nature, there is generally a suc- 
cession of processes co-ordinated for a given result; a 
peach is not directly developed as such from its elements ; 
the seed would, a priori, giv@ no idea of the tree, nor the 
tree of the flower, nor the fertilised germ of that flower 
of the pulpy fruit in which the seed is buried. It is 
eminently characteristic of the Creative Wisdom, this far- 
seeing and previston of an ultimate result, through the 
successive operations of a co-ordinate series of seemingly 
very differcat conditions. The further a man discerns, in 
a series of conditions, their co-ordination to produce a 
given result, the nearer does his wisdom approach— 
though the distance be still immeasurable—to the Divine 
wisdom. One philanthropist builds a fever-hospital, 
another drains a town. One crime-preventer trains the 
boy, another hangs the man. One statesman would raise 
money by augmenting a duty, or by a direct tax; and 
finds the revenue not increased in the expected ratio. 
Another diminishes a tax, or abolishes a duty, and 
through foreseen consequences the revenue is improved.” 
So remarks Professor Owen in his British Association 
Address. Of course, it is easy to understand that the 
drainer of the town, the trainer of the boy, and the 
diminisher of the tax, act in a more divine manner, as 
well as with better likelihood of good results, than those 
who take the opposite courses. 
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